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The Paris Opera House : General View, 1864, 


Charles Garnier, Architect. 
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GARNIER ON ARCHITECTURAL ART AND EDUCATION. 


Lis view of the establishment of the 
: Board of Architectural Education 
have or ne ideas which recently 
eXamin cen reduced into the Institute 
turn py it is not uninteresting to 
nani “ lnoment to the views, with 
cu education and other matters, 
ei did oy vecame an architect because 
physical s ““ppen fo possess sufficient 
the stamina to become a wheelwright 

Profession of his father. We refer to 


Charles Garnier, the architect of the Paris 

. Garnier, although eminently a 
cultivated man, was largely self-taught. 
When we say that he was self-taught we 
mean that he sought the readiest and 
most economical means to secure for 
himself the best education available, and 
he profited so well by his instruction that 
scholarships and prizes, culminating in the 
Prix de Rome, placed him in the front rank 
of the younger men of his time. At the 


age of forty-four, in 1869, he published 
a little book of fugitive essays under 
the title of “ A Travers les Arts,” that is 
to say in his ripe manhood, when his work 
on his architectural masterpiece was in 
full swing, to be interrupted for a time, 
a little later, by the disastrous Franco- 
German war. 

“A Travers les Arts” is altogether a 
delightful little volume ; frank, autobio- 
graphical, and, what is of more importance, 
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explanatory, in a large measure, of 
Garnier’s attitude towards the art of 
architecture in its various aspects. A 
system of education, the use of materials, 
the relation of the sculptor and decorator 
to the architect, the engineer and the 
architect, the work of his contemporaries, 
the value of the young architect’s 
studies at the Villa Medici, are among 
the subjects touched upon with the 
clearness and grace which are seldom 
absent in French writing. Certainly no 
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one can lay down the book without feeling 
the kind of refreshment which may be 
derived from contact with spacious ideas. 
Garnier had the gifts and the style of a 
ood essayist. Master of architectural 
construction, of the science of hisart, as he 
undoubtedly was, his book goes to show 
that he approached these matters neither 
as scientist nor craftsman, but wholly 
in an impressionistic artistic spirit. 

Take, for example, a passage from 
his essay on “ Marbles ». “Les marbres 


The Paris Opera House : Side View of Frieze. 


Charles Garnier, Architect. 


(FEBRUARY 17, 1911. 


sont, pour Tarchitecture, une des 
ressources les plus précieuses ; ils donnent 
la vie et l’éclat; ils completent la décora. 
tion ; ils créent pour ainsi dire wn nouveay 
monument. Les architectes italiens dy 
moyen age et de la renaissance, artistes 
leins de foi, d’audace et de vigueur 
nont eu garde de délaisser un mover 
d’effet aussi puissant. Leurs édifices 
parfois médiocres, parfois sublimes, ont 
tous, grace a lemploi du marbre, un 
mouvement, une légéreté, que la pierr 
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serait impuissante & donner. La pierre 
produit une impression plus grave, plus 
énergique: c'est Pélément masculin de 
Part: le marbre donne une impression 

Ins douce et plus gracieuse; cest 
Pélément feminin avec sa vivacité, sa 
coquetterie et sa parfaite élégance.”” 

arely, indeed, has an architect written 
30 delightfully about his art. But this is 
only an introduction toa general historica! 
survey which serves to illustrate various 
interesting p inciples with regard to the 
decorative use of the material. 

You cannot very well, indeed, glance at 
any of these pages without encountering 
general ideas—general ideas, that is, not 
derived from any merely theoretic and 
abstract studies, but from Garnier’s 
strenuous pursuit of his vocation. 

His archeological studies, which were 
considerable, his intimate knowledge of 
materials, his scientific attainments, 
never for a moment would seem to have 
led him astray from the broad general 
path of his art. He has indeed small 
patience with the archeological spirit in 
architecture, with, say, the documentary 
attitude of such a man as Viollet-le-Duc. 
The study of Classic, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance art is undertaken not for the 
purpose of copying it—that is surely the 
last thing!—but for the purpose of 
discovering in it the principles and 
essence of the art of building. Architec- 
ture, in a word, he will tell us, to be a 
living art, even to be considered as an 
art at all, cannot be a matter of reproduc- 
tion, of immobilisation, but entirely of 
creation. He emphasises this point 
insistently ; it crops up in almost every 
essay. But Garnier was no architectural 
fauve. No man had a greater respect for 
tradition or was readier to profit by 
its teaching. But he explored tradition 
solely for the spirit. His attitude 
towards history, towards science, towards 
materials and the arts accessory to archi- 
tecture was that of a man bent upon the 
discovery of general guiding principles. 
It was in the main a philosophic attitude. 
In his essay, “L’Enseignement Artis- 
tique,” the reader may find his views in 
this respect more or less systematised. 

Without, in fact, some sort of general 
principles are held in common, without 
some sort of generally accepted training 
cht Garnier considered the pos- 

Jtes of arriving at anything like a 
hational style in architecture to be remote. 
i 7 shall not refer to his essay on 
as. tyle Actuel,” an appreciative 
his lcism of contemporary work, or to 
tion arisen ream om * a douse. 
the educ tad ; but come to his views on 
an. . aa value of the work achieved 
Whethe. vsnts of the School at Rome. 
wie. of tei in sympathy with this 
those . e bea. = nos (and “a know 
Cannot he are strongly opposed to it), it 
¢ denied that much of the most 


on nt work in France, and at times 
a here, has been accomplished by men, 
ae 2 Garnier himself, who have been 
Gan _bensvonnaires of the Villa Medici. 
"© Speaks of his years there in a 
Spitit wholly free from pedantry, in a 
pirit, indeed, of gay and joyous 
enthusiasm. Clearly the work there, 
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event for the students at Rome. It is 
not a question of a study lightly under- 
taken and quickly accomplished ; it is, 
on the contrary, a question of several 
months of solitude, sometimes even of 
exile at the foot of the chosen ruins; it 
is a question of a year’s labour at least 
afterwards. How many, indeed, have 
spent more than two years at the work in 
order to carry out their engagements 
faithfully! And, nevertheless, with what 
ardour the young artists give them- 
selves to the task! What researches 
they undertake! What feverish even- 
ings are spent in seeking the truth of 
the antique and in recreating it!” 
Finally the work is accomplished, the 
envois are sent to Paris, and the student 
awaits, with intolerable anxiety and 
impatience, the verdict of the public. 
We have said that the School at Rome 
has not the universal approval of archi- 
tectural educationalists. Garnier himself 
has small patience with these opponents. 
‘“* Esprits chagrins et injustes!” he ex- 
claims. “ To what end these studies?” He 
is clear and emphatic enough as to their 
use and purpose. They serve the pur- 
poses of historical study; they serve 
to compare the past with the present, 
but, most of all, they are invaluable 
(and that is their chief aim) to the 
artist who has worked there. “Do 
you believe that the time which he 
has spent in measuring these fragments, 
in interrogating these ruins, in assigning 
them their place and their use, is time 
thrown away by the artist?” he asks. 
And he proceeds:—‘ The artist has 
made himself familiar with the gifts for 
art and construction of an older civilisa- 
tion; he has lived the life of other times, 
he has brought the history of men into 
relation with the history of stones ; he has 
learnt to study, to compare, to reason in 
matters that will be of use to him later 
when he builds for you; finally he has 
learnt the alphabet of architecture. 
Whatsoever may be his ideas in the 
future, he will know how to express them. 
If his colleagues have made analogous 
studies, is that any reason why he should 
not make them? If my fellow-student at 
college has translated Virgil or Cicero, 
is that any reason why I should not make 
similar translations in my turn? Ne rtez 
donc pas de ces attaques wgnorantes ; 
cest une noble abnégation que d employer 
sa jeunnesse a étudier son art avec 
espérance de devenir plus tard maitre 
& son tour.” 

And in this last sentence Garnier 
touches a principle which should not only 
guide the student, but also those who 
are engaged in solving the problem of his 
artistic development. 


NOTES. 
THE number and substance 
Shakespeare of the subscribers to the 
ae petition presented on 
Tuesday by the Memorial 
Committee to the London County Council 
show that, although little has been 
heard in the Press of late, the Committee 
have been using the time to good advan- 
tage in “ permeating ” the country and 
gaining adherents to its cause. Their 
request that the London County Council, 
on vacating Spring-gardens, _ should 
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grant them a secure option ‘on the site 
comes as a pleasingly-unheralded and 
gratefully decisive step. The claim that 
£ the securing of an option on a site is, 
in our opinion, essential to the further 
progress of the scheme” enforces the 
necessity at this point of controlling 
aspiration and of giving 
“ To airy nothings 
4 local habitation and a name.” 

It is patent that the occasion—such a 
site shortly to be vacated, and by a 
public body, in such a central region— 
is, as they are aware, unique. It is of 
sufficient extent to allow of the complete 
isolation of the building, and the main 
front coming naturally on to the Mall 
would take the inevitable carriage crush 
well out of the way of ordinary traffic. 
But while we recognise these advantages, 
and more especially the tactical induce- 
ment noted above, from the architectural 
standpoint the site presents difficulties 
and inhibitions which must be the 
despair of those whe wouid see the 
National Theatre idea embodied in a 
symmetrically monumental scheme. The 
London County Council offices have only 
a very small frontage to Cockspur-street, 
which would probably be utilised for the 
provision of an isolating lane. The value 
of the frontage to Spring-gardens will 
depend very much on the way in which 
Sir Aston Webb’s scheme is completed 
towards Trafalgar-square. And there is 
100 ft. or so of facade to the Mall. This 
could be made axial to the circle of which 
the triumphal arches form nearly half the 
circumference. Balanced by steps down 
to the Admiralty building, a very fair 
approach from this “ circus” at the end 
of the Mall might be devised. But 
whether the theatre should be treated as 
an appanage of the arches or of Carlton 
House-terrace, vastly preponderating on 
the other side, or whether it should be 
as much at variance with both as they 
are with each other, is a problem which 
should be stated, though it may not be 
necessary at this point to thrash the 
matter out. These difficulties will arise, 
and any attempt to face them now must 
not be construed as a wish ever so 
remotely to criticise in an adverse way 
the efforts of an association of most of 
the leading names in literature and art 
in the country which has as its aim the 
concentration of scattered effort and the 
getting of something done. 


King “A SunpaYy saggy 2 
wey ane writi in the Su 

aie 9 sg begins his par 4 
by asking “‘ What will he do with it ?’ 
This was the problem which in Lytton’s 
novel faced the young man who had 
come into great possessions. This, too, 
is the problem which faces the architects 
of to-day who have great opportunities 
in dealing with a magnificent. new 
thoroughfare in the heart of London. Is 
it too late or is it futile to plead for some 
unity?” ete. It is both too late and 
futile. When will writers in the lay 
Press drop the assumption that these 
matters are in the hands of architects ? 
Anyone who will stop to think for an 
instant knows that they are not. Are 
the architects, commissioned at various 
times, to follow the lines of the first 
building that happens to be erected ? 
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Are clients to make their requirements 
conform with a scheme not even formu- 
lated, and impose on themselves conditions 
which no one has set? Is the architect 
of the design adjoining Mr. Lutyen’s, for 
instance, to work in a style with which 
he has no sympathy and ape a refinement 
and restraint in detail which he obviously 
does not like? It is asking too much. 
If, however, the lay writer, and, conse- 
quently, the ratepayer and voter, would 
put the matter to the public body—in 
this case the London County Council— 
and change even one seat on the Kingsway 
issue, it would soon be seen with whom 
the responsibility lay—i.e., in the first 
place with “ A Sunday Specialist’ and 
his brethren, and in the fourth place with 
the architect. Kingsway was such a 
patent case for co-ordinated design. A 
wide street is thrust ruthlessly through 
all that lies in its path. The sites on 
either hand are consequently laid bare, 
and it would seem a very simple matter 
at the beginning to procure one design 
and lease the sites with the condition that 
main lines must be adhered to. But if the 
public body will not do these things for 
the public good, who will? It is an 
example of the frequent failure of 
corporations to realise an idea in all its 
aspects. Civic design is a matter of 
three dimensions, whereas they conceive 
it as an affair of two only. 





: THE memorial to the late 
oe to Duke of Devonshire, un- 
uke of : : 
Devonshire, Veiled by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne on Tuesday 
last, is the Commission of Mr. Herbert 
Hampton, who designed and modelled 
the effigy, habited in the robes of the 
Garter ; it is 10 ft. 6 in. high, and was 
cast by Messrs. Singer & Co. The design 
of the pedestal was entrusted to Mr. 
Howard Ince, and the acceptance by the 
Memorial Committee was given to a 
model, to a large scale, of the monument 
as an entity. It is gratifying to note 
that in this case the conjunction of the 
sculptor and the architect has been 
recognised in a memorial statue. Too 
often it is imagined that for the design 
of a “mere pedestal” architectural 
advice is superfluous. 
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THE LIVERPOOL KING 
EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


THE inner history of the municipal comedy 
that has resulted from the ill-advised pro- 
posal to tamper with St. George’s Hall is, 
we believe, unique in the annals of civic 
ineptitude. Since our last reference to the 
subject of Mr. Shaw's gratuitous amend- 
ment of Elmes’s work the more notable 
developments in the affair may be 
summarised as follows :— 

A resolution and letter from the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
against any interference with the Hall was 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor. 

A petition to the Lord Mayor was also 
presented, bearing the signatures of leading 
architects, including those of Mr. Ernest 
George and the Presidents of several 
provincial Societies. This petition supported 
the adverse views expressed by Sir Aston 
Webb and Professor Blomfield, those 
members of the “Committee of Experts ”’ 
who opposed any alteration of the south 
facade. 

A letter from Mr. Belcher, favouring 
Mr. Shaw’s scheme, appeared in the Liverpool 
Courier for February 9. In this letter 
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Mr. Belcher was unfortunate enough to 
betray his ignorance of existing evidence. 
He assumed the present wall not to be the 
first and ultimate intention of Elmes and 
Cockerell, though the fallacy of this view 
has been disproved time and again by con- 
stant references in the professional Press 
to the original dated working drawings used 
in the erection of the Hall. (It is remarkably 
significant of the solidarity of professional 
opinion that no London or local architect 
with the single exception of Mr. Belcher-— 
came forward to support the Memorial 
Committee’s scheme.) 

Under these circumstances a comparative 
enumeration of the authorities for and 
against the Committee's proposal has peculiar 
force. In favour were:— The Memorial 
Committee—a body of laymen ; Mr. Norman 
Shaw, retired R.A., the author of the 
scheme; Mr. J. Belcher, R.A., and Mr. H. 
Thornyeroft, R.A. 

Against the proposal were :—The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Messrs. Leonard Stokes, P.R.ILB.A., 
Ernest George, A.R.A., A. W. 8. Cross, 
H. V. Lanchester, and E. A. Rickards, 
Sydney D. Kitson, William Flockhart, 
Edwin L. Lutyens, E. Guy Dawber, Walter 
Cave, Maurice B. Adams, Andrew N. 
Prentice, Henry C. Charlewood, W. A. 
Forsyth, Sydney K. Greenslade, Edwin T. 
Hall, James S. Gibson, Henry T. Hare, H. H. 
Statham, Robert Evans, Max Clarke, A. 
Needham Wilson, Professor Beresford Pite, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. J. M. Carrere 
(New York), Mr. Thos Brock, R.A., Professor 
Adshead, Liverpool Architectural Society, 
Liverpool Academy of Art, and the architect 
members of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

The Finance Committee might have been 
expected to adopt one of the two obvious 
alternatives. In lieu of this course, the 
Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Cohen (proprietor of 
a large commercial establishment and general 
stores in the city), evolved an entirely new 
arrangement, successfully embodying the 
worst features of Mr. Shaw’s scheme with 
some entirely new and original errors that 
could only proceed from a layman. 

Briefly, Mr. Cohen’s readjustment of 
Elmes’s work involved the placing of two 
pedestals, one at either end of the podium. 
That on the south-east angle was to be 
adorned with a statue of the late King, by 
Mr. Goscombe John; the other was to 
remain somewhat disconcertingly vacant— 
we presume till the convenient death of some 
eminent personage. Mr. Shaw’s central 
group was to be abolished, but the asym- 
metrical staircases, of which the former 
constituted the raison d étre, were to remain. 

Upon these astonishing suggestions being 
put to the vote nine of the Committee 
pronounced in favour of them and four 
against-—a strictly party result. That 
Elmes’s masterpiece should be determined 
by a political majority was in entire accord- 
ance with the whole conduct of this ridiculous 
business. 

Perhaps the most piquant circumstance 
in the preliminary Helbeeedieas of the 
Committee was the “discovery” of an old 
print of the Hall published in 1854 by 
J. R. Isaac and bearing Elmes’s name as 
architect of the building. This print showed, 
at the south end, an arrangement of oblique 
steps rising from a central gap in the podium, 
and also an equestrian statue placed at 
either corner of the plateau. The Committee 
—and this is interesting as showing the extent 
of their knowledge of the facts of the case 
and the pains which they have taken to 
acquire all possible data in order fully to 
qualify themselves to amend the work— 
instantly assumed the print to be an 
authoritative rendering of Elmes’s design 
as he intended it to Se. They proceeded, 
therefore, to sanction a hastily-improvised 
burlesque of the arrangement indicated in 
the print. Had these gentlemen, to whom 
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the art of architecture is clearly the mer 
bagatelle, troubled to acquaint themselyes 
with the elementary facts in connexion vith, 
the building of the Hall, they would hay. 
known that Elmes died on November " 
1847, precisely seven years before th 
publication of the print, and that the only 
authentic Elmes drawing of the south front 
shows a podium wall practically identics| 
with that now existing. 

It is evident that the Finance Committe 
were in no condition to apprehend the 
unfortunate effect of their decision upon the 
position of the Memorial Committee to whoy 
they referred their proposal for reconsiders. 
tion and sanction. The latter body, having 
succeeded in arousing, to an unexampled 
degree, the opposition of all competent 
critics not only in England but America, 
by a scheme of singular stupidity, wer 
required on Wednesday to give their support 
to something manifestly worse. The Finance 
Committee, in half-repudiating Mr. Shaw's 
design and in completely ignoring Mr. 
Belcher’s opinion, set aside those authorities 
upon whose judgment the members of the 
Memorial Committee had previously relied 
for support. And all this in the sacred name 
of compromise, and under the childlike 
delusion that a simple and ingenious oppor. 
tunity for the reconciliation of opposing 
forces had been provided. 

At the time, no doubt, it did not occur 
to the gentlemen responsible for this coune 
that they were making themselves ridiculou:. 
But to the most obtuse amongst them it 
must have become abundantly apparent 
by now. And if we know anything of the 
municipal mind it prefers violent opposition 
to contemptuous ridicule. The Committee 
sacrificed their dignity and their claim to 
efficiency by the perpetration of what was 
simply a very comic and very silly shuffle. 
Finding themselves between the devil and 
the deep sea, they temporised again. The 
suggestions of the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Finance Committee were referred back to 
those same experts who, a few weeks 420, 
issued a majority report in favour of Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s plan, and on receipt of their 
verdict another meeting is to be held. 

All this is very amusing, but we should 
be disposed to enjoy the farce more if we 
were quite sure of the nature of the ultimate 
result. We do not for one moment pr 
suppose the likelihood of the experts 
sanctioning this maladroit project of Mr. 
Cohen’s. But there is always the ominous 
possibility of Mr. Shaw’s coming forward with 
another of his own solutions of the problem. 








Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal leatitate af British Arehinects was held 
on Monday, at No. 9, Conduit-street. ‘V.(- 
Mr. Leonard Stokes (President) in the «hall. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announee 
the death of Mr. Alex. Cullen, Fellow. 
elected 1898. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF LONDON. 


Papers on “The Architectural Dev:lop- 
ment of London” were then read, the, first 
being by Mr. E. A. Rickards, In the coun? 
of his remarks he said : a‘ 

“We have seen that, if London is at 4"y 
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the large manner of the 
Continental and American city, she has little 
ork upon ; certainly no centre 
as a basis to wo pe ag ings and gardens 
of interest such as the uildings , 
re and the avenue leading from 
of the Louvre hinks of the develop- 
them. When one thin f 
ment of a city one thinks naturally of some 
h central motive —the occasion offered in 
the historic case of Wren and his scheme in 
connexion with St. Paul's. Such chances 
have consistently been lost sight of or 
imored from then onward, and in our own 
time the opportunity presented at South 
Kensington with the Albert Hall as a 
beginning stands out as an example. Had 
any real symphonic treatment of the neigh- 
hourhood taken place around this, in which 
the theme given out by this building could 
have had its due development, we should 
have had some such central motive for this 
portion of the city on @ scale that would 
have brought it into touch with other centres 
that now seem remote. It is curious how 
closely related comparatively distant land- 
marks seem when we have their surroundings 
in harmony. The waves of their respective 
influences link them in idea. Compare, for 
example, the apparently close relationship 
of portions of Paris with what seems undue 
separation between others in London. Of 
course, I could go on indefinitely reciting a 
list of London’s lost opportunities, but this 
will suffice as an illustration of those on a 
larger scale. We are surely illogical people 
in these maters or else most dangerously 
sentimental. We allow no hands to be laid 
on the enclosed squares which could be so 
exploited in certain neighbourhoods such 
as Bloomsbury and Kensington, yet the 
artistic character of the surrounding build- 
ings is in many cases eternally ruined by the 
substitution of raw terra-cotta and exotic 
material in the worst design. The work of 
so many accomplished American designs 
openly derived from the suggestions of this 
period testify to the possibilities we have 
let slip in developing these districts of London 
in @ manner entirely harmonious with the 
character so definitely imprinted on them, and 
yet imparting a very modern feeling in the 
result. I believe the Bloomsbury streets 
and squares are quite a field of study for 
the Americans, and many @ beautiful piece 
of trellage ironwork and refined piece of 
design or doorway has its influence in the 
— city architecture of America. 

As an example from which much might be 
developed poe 5 acted upon in the Pecan sch 
of many of our avenues, let us take Pall Mall, 
perhaps the most beautiful street in London 
by reason not of its uniformity, but of its 
harmony of design and the subordinate 
interest of its individual buildings. Double 
the scale of operations and you have Oxford- 
Street with its emporiums in place of clubs, 
capable of just as solid and artistic an 
expression of their purpose. Lombard-street, 
with its strongly-marked horizontal features, 
though of very different proportions, is an- 
other example. London has many other 
motives that might be developed, and even 


time to affect 


the three or four generations immediately 
behind us are not without ideas of general 
forms and balance that are not strained in 
efiect. Witness Regent-street and its con- 
Unuations and the beautiful relation to the 
scale of life about it. In London, with its 
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is characteristic of our usual method 
of half-measures and the British way of 
missing the spirit of an imported idea in 
its sano 

Many formal schemes which have been 
advanced during the last years or months 
for the development of London have pretty 
well proved, on investigation, and in some 
cases in execution, that a larger field is 
necessary for their success. To force 
arbitrarily into an absolutely symmetrical 
and formal pattern any small portion of our 
city, it very often, too, reduces the scale 
in relation to surrounding property and to 
repeat the effect of the patched garment. 

The scale of London which has taken so 
many centuries to evolve will always be 
with us, and if we can possibly give an effect 
of order in the many improvements of our 
time we shall be developing in a much freer 
manner than by these Continental schemes in 
miniature. A feeling of order is the most 
we can hope to attain to, and this com- 
bined with interesting detail would eventu- 
ally result in a beauty which would be 
London’s own. 

The whole matter is one of reciprocity 
between the various bodies which from time 
to time are looked to as guides and directors 
in any of the changes in our surroundings. 
We have not lacked instances recently in 
the many enterprises that have come under 
= discussion. It cannot be said we 
nave failed in respect to the sister arts and 
their representative institutions, or to the 
engineering world. We have sought their 
assistance and co-operation on most possible 
occasions, but the time has now come when 
the comprehensive nature of our own art 
must be acknowledged if we are to develop 
the latest accomplishments which our 
improved education and widened outlook 
have given us. The real problem before 
us is not to discuss principles. It is to find 
and employ the means to apply them.” 


THE MEANS TO THE END. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
followed, the title of his paper being “ The 
Means to the End.” 

“ The subject on which you have been good 
enough to ask me to address you is “ The 
Artistic Development of London.” There 
are many aspects of the subject. The one 
which I have chosen is perhaps the dullest, 
but it is certainly not the least important. 
If the theme is dull, at least the speaker will 
not be prolix. I will say what I have to say 
in the shortest possible compass. 

Cities beautiful owe their beauty to their 
streets and their houses. The streets may be 
beautiful by accident and irregularity or by 
deliberate street design. The houses of these 
streets may be beautiful individually or 
collectively. Our London contains—I hope 
always will contain—beauty of all these four 
kinds: two classes of streets and two of 
houses. But it is clear that some artistic 
sense should ever be watchfully controlling 
these four elements of beauty. 

The Need for Guidance. 

There are three propositions which I have 
to put before you, which propositions, you will 
agree, are self-evident axioms 

The first is that the preservation of 
London’s past and the guidance of London's 
future are an artistic trust of the greatest 
importance. So important is that trust 
that those on whom it is imposed should in 
their own interests take reasonable profes- 
sional advice as to its fulfilment. 

The second is that, as it is not merely an 
archeological trust but an artistic one, the 
necessary guidance of the action of the 
trustees should be sought not from com- 
mittees or societies but from individuals. 
Art is produced by individual artists, not 
by corporations. 

al wy third proposition is that the proper 
advisers are architects. 

Now, the present age in England is excep- 
tionally 8 in the numbers and quality of 
architects. ere can be no doubt about 
this. Any architect who has had experience, 
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as assessor in open competitions, of the 
wealth, the profusion of design, which comes 
pouring in from all parts of the kingdom 
can testify to this. 

Against that wealth we have to set the 
indisputable fact that as far as London is 
concerned great enterprises of vast import- 
ance are sometimes undertaken without any 
architectural adyice whatever, that archi- 
tectural advice when offered by the Institute 
in a corporate way and in a friendly spirit 
is often ungraciously declined, and finally 
that, much as individual owners may do on 
individual sites to secure good architectural 
effect in isolated instances by the engagement 
of first-rate architects, there is a conspicuous 
lack of general architectural control over 
these larger issues which are really of major 
importance. Those who would be aghast 
at the idea of a twenty-thousand-pound 
building being erected without architectural 
advice have no anxiety at all at the prospect 
of a street, a bridge, a parish, a borough, or 
of London itself being jeft without any but 
the most accidental and spasmodic artistic 
direction. 

There is no good reason for this state of 
things and no excuse. 

Construction as ruled by the Building Acts 
is admirably censored and controlled by 
our excellent system of district surveyors. 
Sanitation is also rigorously and vigorously 
regulated by the surveyors of the various 
borough councils. But the art of London 
building passes almost free of public control 
and stimulus. Why should this be ? 


A Suggestion for Architectural Control. 


The London problem lacks efficient artistic 
advice, efficient artistic control. London, 
which wisely and cheerfully spends many 
thousands a year on its regulation of good 
building and good sanitation, cannot possibly 
grudge the comparatively trifling expense 
of good architectural direction. And if there 
were any body of artists other than architects 
to whom the duty could possibly pertain, we 
should, I am sure, frankly say so. There 
is, there can be, no possible doubt but that 
what is needed is the’emyloyment by London 
for London of the very highest erckihectanel 
advice in those problems of collective 
architecture which are, if people would 
only believe it, greater, not less, than the 
ted of designing individual buildings for 
indvidual sites. 

My suggestion is that it should be made 
compulsory on each of the boroughs whose 
territory comprises the heart of London to 
appoint a borough architect. The functions of 
that architect would in no wise overlap either 
those of the district surveyors who have their 
appointed spheres under the London County 
Council, or those of the surveyors already 
holding office under the boroughs. My 
borough architect would have as his primary 
and simplest work the passing or rejection 
on purely esthetic grounds of the designs of 
intended new buildings. His critical censor- 
ship would extend to the admissibility of 
altering valuable old buildings, and he would 
sometimes, no doubt, have to exercise a veto 
against the destruction of work of historic or 
artistic value. With him, again, would lie 
the duty of advising his borough, probably in 
consultation with a central authority, on the 
formation of new streets or new frontages ; 
it would be for him to decide whether in 
certain places individualistic architecture 
should give place to the grouping of houses 
in larger composition, andhe would be looked 
to as the guardian of art in those public 
works which boroughs so often carry out 
without any architectural advice whatever. 

In cases where, as in the formation of 
squares or the approach to a bridge, collective 
architecture seems desirable he would very 
probably be himself responsible for the eleva- 
tions, but I would that he should be 
at full liberty to initiate a competition for 
such work or to advise the engagement of 
another architect. The borough architect, 
who must essentially be a man of ted 
and conspicuous standing, should’ be paid 
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a fixed yearly income for his services. He 
would not be debarred from general practice, 
but should be prohibited from private en- 
gagements in his district. 

My reason for proposing that the borough 
architect should not be debarred from 
general practice outside his borough is 
threefold. In the first place, it is of supreme 
importance that the men selected for these 
posts should be the very best that England 
can produce. [| would have the posts 
coveted among architects not as berths but 
as honours. If you make the holding of them 
conditional upon the abandonment of other 
outside work, you will deter the best candi- 
dates, the men who love their art for its 
variety of scope, the men whom no allure- 
ment of pay would entice from the free range 
of unfettered opportunity. 

A second and connected argument is, that, 
if the salary were made commensurate with 
the abandonment of the full practice of a 
first-rate architect, you would either attract 
inferior men and mere place-hunters, or, if you 
succeed in bribing the best by a lure of gold, 
you would perhaps rob them of some of their 
vitality ; for architecture is a sword which 
is kept bright and sharp by use. Moreover, 
you would be placing an unnecessary financial 
burden on the boroughs. 

My third reason against making the engage- 
ment an exclusive one is perhaps the most 
important ofall. I wish to suggest that these 
engagements should not be permanent. It is 
before all things desirable that the duties of 
these posts should be fulfilled with extreme 
vitality. Architects, like other animals, 
grow old, and in some cases their critical 
and initiative vitality decreases with age. 

Next comes the grave question of the 
method of appointment. Without doubt the 
nominations should come in the first instance 
from the Council of this Institute. Special 
conditions would no doubt apply to the 
nomination of the original appointments, 
but if once the scheme were in full working 
order the most natural procedure would be 
for each borough, when its vacancy occurs, 
to make application to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the nomination of not less than two men 
from whom the borough would then make 
their own selection. The initial nominations 
would in like manner be made by the Royal 
Institute, but, as there would be some seven 
or eight appointments to be made simul- 
taneously, a larger nomination, say of ten 
names, would be necessary. The Act of 
Parliament enforcing the scheme would no 
doubt make it obligatory upon certain 
boroughs—¢.g., the City of Westminster, the 
Royal Borough of Kensington, and the 
Boroughs of Holborn, St. Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, Paddington, Lambeth, and South- 
wark—to appoint architects forthwith ; the 
remaining boroughs should, in my opinion, 
be given the option of making appointments. 

And what of the City ? It is not too much 
to hope that the heart of London which guards 
so many interests would also be brought into 
line with an attempt to protect what is, after 
all, one of London’s greatest assets—her 
architectural beauty, past, present, and 
future. Possibly it is necessary that Crown 
lands should be exempt ; the exemption will 
be the more readily tolerated when we reflect 
that at times it has seemed as if the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests were the 
only owners exercising any real w«sthetic 
censorship over the architecture on their 
estates. I would not go the length of saying 
that that control has been administered 
without drawbacks, but at least it has 
been a valuable object-lesson in the practical 
possibility of such control. 


The Architect-in-Chief. 


And now having provided for a depart- 
mental distribution of architectural control 
we come to the final question. Is there to be 
some architectural monarch controlling this 
commonwealth of artists in the interest of 
co-ordinate action—if so, what are to be his 
powers, and what his title to office? I take 
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the view that just as the borough architects 
can control their districts without any 
undue interference with the legitimate 
artistic output of the architects whose designs 
will come under their scrutiny and pro- 
tection, so also there is room for, and need 
for, an architectural head. 

Let us take his method of appointment 
first and his functions afterward. His electors 
should, I think, be the whole body of already- 
appointed borough architects ; they should 
have liberty to select him either from their 
own number or from outside, but if from 
outside they should, as in the case of the 
boroughs, seek a nomination of two candi- 
dates for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. I am aware that a difficult 
would here arise. The chief architect would, 
I think, of necessity be the adviser of the 
London County Council, and would, therefore, 
hold his engagement from them. The 
Council would accordingly very properly 
object to delegating their own powers of 
appointment to any outside body. Probably, 
therefore, the selective power of the Board of 
Borough Architects would be merely advisory, 
but it is obviously essential that, whatever 
powers of appointment the County Council 
retain, the field of choice should be restricted 
to the limited number of men from whom 
it would be proper to select so important 
an officer, and it is right that architects 
themselves should be the judges of that 
limitation. 

My architect-in-chief would be imprimis 
the adviser of the London County Council 
upon the whole handling of their larger 
schemes. His relationship to the borough 
architects would be intimate and, I believe, 
cordial. He would be officially the chairman 
of their monthly meeting, informally he 
would be their constant advisory colleague. 
There would be in the case of architects or 
owners objecting to the censorship of a 
particular design by a borough architect 
a right of appeal to the monthly board, and 
this would virtually mean that all doubtful 
cases would come before the architect-in- 
chief. I must not take up your time by full 
details of his tenure of office. I will merely 
say that, subject to a period of probation 
at the outset and of retirement at the close, 
I consider that this appointment should be 
both permanent and exclusive. 

The problems which would be the province 
of this architect-in-chief, if ever he be 
appointed, have undoubtedly got to be 
solved. They are now waiting for solution. 
They may, of course, be solved by the hap- 
hazard decision of unarchitectural citizens 
sitting in elected oligarchy over London’s 
destiny, but is that the right course ? And, 
if it is not, surely the only reasonable 
alternative is the voice of an individual, 
the only voice that can really control an 
artistic issue. And is it not right that such 
an arbiter should be selected by the most 
critically artistic electorate that we can 
devise ?” 


Earl Beauchamp 


(Chief Commissioner of Works), in moving 
a vote of thanks to the authors, said they 
all admitted there were exceedingly ugly 
buildings to be found in London, but at the 
same time was it not equally true that there 
were a great many beautiful buildings? It 
seemed to him they were far too ready to 
deprecate and decry the circumstances under 
which they lived. He ventured to think 
they were living somewhat in a golden age, 
for in the last fifty years England had 
produced a large number of masterpieces in 
the worlds of literature and art. ere was 
hardly a branch of knowledge in regard to 
which this country could not produce a 
first-class man. He often regretted to hear 
of the high prices paid by collectors of works 
of bygone masters. Many of these people 
had no real knowledge of art, but posed as 
patrons, and he often wished that a more 
enlightened public opinion would make them 
see they would do more for art if they did 
something to benefit living artists. They 
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could not walk about London without see; 
many beautiful buildings. As to ‘ic topic 
before them, they all agreed with the veneral, 
broad statements which had bee: made, 
but it was when one came to matters of 
opinion and taste that one quarrelled with 
one’s dearest friend. 


Mr. W. Whitaker Thompson 
(Chairman of the London County (oungj)) 
in seconding the motion, remarked that 
the scathing things said about the London 
County Council were perhaps deserved in his 
own case, as he was not an architect and did 
not profess to know much about it. He 
knew what he himself liked, and knew what 
he would like the London streets to be if he 
could have his way. He would be quite 
prepared, if he were given the powers, to 
make London in ten years what he would 
like it, but his ideas would not necessarily be 
those of those present. He ventured to think 
they wanted something more harmonious 
than the latest ideas in individual street 
architecture which were often put before 
them. He had listened to the daring 
peagenel put forward by Mr. Waterhouse, 
and he imagined that the chief architect 
would have a high old time presiding over 
the accumulated scholarship of twenty-eight 
borough architects. Still, it would be a 
magnificent thing if they could get architects 
to come on to their local bodies and give 
them advice so as to make London a little 
more beautiful than at the present time. He 
strongly agreed that tradesmen should confine 
the exhibition of their wares to the ground 
floor, and not use the upper floors for 
advertisement. 

Sir Herbert Jekyll having made a few 
observations, 


Sir Laurence Gomme 

(Clerk to the London County Council) said 
that the consideration which had been 
forced on his mind by the papers was that 
London required an ideal of its own, and 
unless this was obtained they could not 
divide London up into sections and have 
twenty-eight ideals. The Romans built 
London on the ideal of Rome itself, and what 
was wanted now was an ideal of what a big 
city should be, and this they had not got yet. 
They might look to architects to supply 
that ideal. He suggested that the duty of 
architects of the present day was to settle 
the principles upon which the architecture 
of modern London should be governed, and 
not to try to carry out such = before 
they were settled. They knew that street 
corners were a very particular part of 
London architecture, yet not long ago that 
feature, in the case of Stratford-place, 
was destroyed by the building of a bank. 
He agreed strongly with Mr. Rickards that 
London was a city of lost opportunities. 


Professor Beresford Pite 

challenged the statement that London was 4 
city of lost opportunities. For wealth of 
medieval glory there were few cities which 
Hn a with what London po: re 
to-day. If they grouped Westminster Abbes 
with Be. Paul's, shes wet and Southwark 
Cathedral and the Temple, they would have 
to go a long way to and such a group in any 
other city. If they from mediev 

ecclesiastical buildings to mediaval palaces 
they could point to Lambeth and Fulham, 
and were able to group with them tli: finest 
medieval castle in the Tower of London. 
So without going beyond the Middl« Ages, 


they had their ecclesiastical art, and ™ 
— buildings and in medieval military 
uildings the finest specimens in [Londoo 


that were in England. Passing to Kenal* 
sance London, where in Europe could they 
find buildings like the Palace at Greenwich, 
Somerset House, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, to 
say nothing of Waterloo Bridge and ee 
Embankment ? London was not a city © 
lost. opportunities, but a city of sai 
opportunities—there was no city like it 
It was Turner who, with divine instinct, 

that St. Paul’s Cathedral made London, 
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in the vision”of Englishmen 
it was the Bigg —. 
sant’ which really meant London. hen 
phe passed to modern London they sy no 
need to lower their colours or lament their 
lost opportunities, for they had — 
something in the Houses of Par — 
which would challenge comparison | with 
other cities. The primary consideration of 
local sanction and local control . would 
certainly be readily met by the scheme 
which Mr. Waterhouse had brought forward. 


Sir Aston Webb 
oe that Mr. Waterhouse had referred to 


some proposals he made when he was 
President, and when he drew attention to the 
Commissions of Taste which the American 
cities had formed. At the invitation of 
Lord Plymouth, the then Chief Commissioner 
of Works, the suggestion was laid before the 
Covernment by the Couneil of the Institute, 
and there the matter remained. Possibly, 
however, the chairman of such a body of 
architects might be a man of taste and 
education and refinement, and would be able 
to weigh the opinions of the various experts 
who came before him in the same way as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had to weigh the 
opinions of the Sea Lords. He ag that 
whoever the advisers were they should be 
removable, and also architects in practice. 


The President 
remarked that the subject was the artistic 
development of London—not so much of 
buildings as a scheme for a big city, and 
Mr. Rickards went very much to the point 
when he said they put little bits of Con- 
tinental cities in London and thought they 
were doing right. Kingsway was a good 
illustration of the suggestion that the schemes 
were more or less out of scale. Of course, 
London might develop to that scale all ovér. 
but at present these big developments were 
like patches in the middle of an old city. 
Kingsway was described to him as “a large 
street with two ends at one end, and no 
end at the other.” 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to. 


Mr. Rickards, 

in reply, said he was afraid he had been 
entirely misunderstood. Earl Beauchamp 
seemed to voice the general feeling in the 
country with regard to art. They were 
lways congratulating themselves on the 
past, but the question for them was the 
‘uture, and they had only heard of this from 
Mr. Waterhouse, who had attempted to 


lormulate something of which, he hoped, more 
would be heard. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 


said he was quite content to leave London 
lone, but something was sure to be done, 
and that was why he put forward his sug- 
gestions. It was not his idea that the 
‘wenty-eight architects should come each 
with his ideas of architecture fora borough. 
but simply that they should exercise some 
control over what was proposed. Stratford- 
place was a good example, from his point 
of view. because if there had been a con- 
trolling architect in St. Marylebone that 
thing which Sir L. Gomme complained "of 
would not have happened. - 


as London rose 
all the world over 


—_ 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
WOOD CARVING. 


Tue third of the present series of lec 
E tl ; tures on 
atts Connected With Building,” arranged by 
- ‘rpenters’ Company, was delivered in 
? en Hall, London Wall, on the 8th inst., 
A Laure ~ A. Turner, the title of whose 
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occupation, and could be made an amusing 
pastime or a strenuous employment, just as the 
whim of the person might fancy. How many 
people had taken it up as a whim but soon laid 
it aside with a sigh? They had very soon 
found it was not as easy as it appeared. 

He thought it was about the worst of all the 
erafts for an amateur to choose. The number 
of technical difficulties to be mastered was much 
greater than in other kindred crafts, The 
difficulty of collecting a se+ of tools and getting 
them into a condition fit for use, and keeping 
them in good order, was alone a matter requiring 
great experience and patience. The beginner at 
the very outset was confronted with the heavy 
handicap of having to work with tools that were 
in a condition that even an experienced carver 
could not work with, and yet he had to use 
them, without skill and without knowledge. 
Half the battle of wood carving was learning 
to sharpen tools and get them in good order 
that was to say that their shapes, sizes, temper. 
thickness and curve of the cutting edge required 
to be adapted to the use they were to be put to. 

How to produce a good school of young wood 
carvers was at the present moment occupying 
the attention of more than one of the influential 
societies around us. To his mind there was only 
one way, and that was the old one, of apprentice- 
ship. Wood carving was one of those industries 
in which apprenticeship had not disappeared. 
He did not know a single carver who took his 
place in the ordinary round of London work- 
shops who had not served his apprenticeship. 
The Carpenters’ Company were doing the right 
thing to benefit the wood carver. It was his 
privilege to go the other night and see the class 
held in their schools at Great Titchfield-street 
for the advancement of wood carving. It was 
the best of its kind he had seen. We owe the 
Company a debt of gratitude for the work 
which they are doing there so well and 
thoroughly. 

No trouble, care, or expense was spared by 
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them to do what they could to help the wood 
carver to improve his position, and not the 
wood carver only, but most of the other crafts- 
men connected with building. Until the carver 
had been through the discipline of a workshon, 
where he would be taught the traditions con- 
nected with carving, he would never become a 
master of the craft. He might no doubt be 
able to produce some excellent work, possibly of 


great originality, but he would not have that, 


grasp of carving generally, that ready percep- 
tion and comprehensive imagination that was 
required of the earver who had to work for 
many masters. It might be said that it was 
better that he should not be so constituted. 
Perhaps so, but as things were now it was 
absolutely necessary that he should receive this 
wide training if he meant to gain his livelihood 
by wood carving. To debar the beginner from 
learning all he could from those great masters 
who had come before us was as narrowing as it 
would be to give an apprentice half a dozen 
tools and tell him that he must do his work 
for the remainder of his life with that limited 
kit. What the apprentice most needed, and 
what he seldom got during the years of bis 
apprenticeship, was the opportunity to block in 
and rough out the carving from the beginning ; 
he was generally employed in finishing what the 
older carver had begun. In the evening 
classes, such as he (the lecturer) had just re- 
ferred to, he should be given a block of wood 
and taught to see the planes that the work 
should be boasted to, to see the contour of the 
masses, that he might quickly rough out the 
work and remove the wood in a workmanlike 
way. He should be taught to draw, so that he 
might, with as little labour as possible, be able 
to convey his ideas on paper. Highly finished 
chalk drawings from the antique were not of 
the kind he wanted to learn. 

The reason why carving was roughed in by one 
man and finished by another, which was the 
usual custom, was that, apart from the fact that 














Bracket : St, Paul’s Library. 
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St. Matthew: Panel Carved in Relief. Tyrolese. 


the first stage of the work required greater skill 
and knowledge, the tools used for finishing 
required to be kept in a different condition from 
those employed for roughing in. They had to 
be sharper, and consequently had a thinner 
edge. If those used -for roughing out were 
sharpened like the finishers tools they would 
be constantly gapped from the strain that was 
put on the edge by the heavy use of the mallet. 

The most important thing te remember in 
wood carving was to make every cut tell. The 
great charm of a well-carved piece of work was 
the spontaneous effect it should possess. The 
work should appear as though each cut was the 
result of a single thrust, not laboured or niggled, 
but direct, decisive, and firm. This quality 
should be particularly marked én soft wood, 
such as pine. Carving that was laboured, and 
over finished so that the mark of the tool was 
not detected, was very dull. One ought to be 
able to see how the work was carved; if one 
could not most of its interest was lost. Carving 
was a thing to-be done rather than talked about. 

The lecturer proceeded to show and describe 
a large number of slides of wood carving of 
many various kinds and types, as we'l as 
illustrations of the principal tools required. 
Other illustrations shown included :— 

Cupboard-door, Tyrolese; late XVth century, 
of pine. A very simple form of decoration, the 
ground being sunk and the outline cut in with 
a parting tool or V tool. 

Part of a carved oak screen; early XVIth 
century. The mixture of Renaissance and 
Gothic was very happy. The balusters were 
full of carving, but yet the contour was not 
destroyed. They varied in outline, though all of 
the samedesign. There was nothing mechanical 
about them. 

Panels of the four Evangelists, Tyrolese work, 
carved in lime, which was the best of woods 
to use for fine carving. What could be better 
than 8. Matthew? It was essentially wood and 
delightfully conventional. 

How well the ribbon of 8. John was carved, 
and the eagle, with the simple treatment of the 
feathers! lew vigorous was the drawing of 
the whole panel ! 





Bench End, Chester Cathedral—the stem of 
Jesse. 

Royal Arms of Queen Anne, 1710. 

Bracket in the library, St. Paul's. 

Speaking of the font cover at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, he said :—In all this type of work the 
carving takes a secondary place; the architec- 
eural design is the important thing. But the 
carving, although secondary, requires to be 
treated in a masterly way. It must not be 
laboured ; it must be kept broad and simple. 
Crockets require to be little more than shaped 
outlines, but the sum and total of all these 
small shapes is a most important factor to the 
success or failure of the whole. Now this is 
one of those things that cannot be talked about ; 
it is only to be dane and learnt by a close study 
of good examples. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


The first of the Thursday series of lectures 
at the Carpenters’ Hall was given last week 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., whose sub- 
ee was ‘ British Sculpture of To-day.” Mr. 

.. Cobay, Master of the Company, presided. 

The lecturer said that since 1875 a great 
change had taken place in British sculpture, 
and, although even now the British school did 
not, perhaps, equal the schools of France or 
Belgium, a very great and important im- 
provement had been effected. Our sculptors 
had-not the advantage of a past to inspire 
them; they had to begin at the beginning. 
It was difficult to realise how bad our sculp- 
ture was seventy or eighty years ago, when 
there were said to have been four grades— 
bad, worse, worst, and worst of all. The 
Nelson Column, the Duke of York’s Column, 
with the lightning conductor through the 
Duke's head, and the equestrian statue of 
George III. would emphasise this. There 
was an idea abroad that the creation of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts would do something 
to effect a further improvement, but one 
could not forget the scorn poured by a Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords and a 
Minister in the House of Commons upon one 
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of the finest pieces of Mr. Norma: Shay, 
work {New Scotland Yard). There must }, 
knowledge to produce good sculptire, py; 
knowledge was not everything ; taste was ay 
essential, and it must be trained. bad tast, 
was worse than no taste at all, for, while good 
taste might appear, with proper training 
where none existed previously, bad taste wa, 
vicious already. The chief among the chara. 
teristics of the modern school were the effor 
toward picturesqeness and correctness of ¢,. 
pression. There must be life without undye 
realism, and, while a painter could take any 
subject for his work, a sculptor was restricted 
Mr. Spielmann then dealt in chronological 
order with the leading British sculptors oj 
later years and illustrated his remarks wit) 
lantern slides. He said that until the time 
of Aifred Stevens nobody in this country 
thought of instilling life and character jnt, 
his work. And what work Stevens's was' 
He was in the truest sense unconscious of his 
greatness, and one secret of his success was 
his knowledge of construction and archite 
tural effect. Some of his work was heavy, 
not with dulness, but with power. The 
influence of the work of Sir Edgar Boehy 
contributed to thaw the chill, and Foley’ 
statue of Outram was epoch-making.. \r 
Brock came to London and entered the studio 
of Foley, but afterwards left his master {a 
behind. His ‘‘ Moment of Peril’ was a fine 
masterly group, and much work in anothe: 
style was full of poetry and grace, with fin 
treatment of drapery. The sarcophagus 
Leighton in St. Paul’s Cathedral must be » 
garded as a masterpiece. Mr. Thornycroit 
in ‘* Lot’s Wife,” proved that a new schoo! 
had come among us, and the national 
memorial to the late Mr. Gladstone was his 
greatest. work in regard to size and quality 
Mr. Onslow Ford made his first success with « 
figure of Henry Irving as Hamlet, and his 
treatment of Huxley was subtle, keen, and 
refined. In 1877 Lord Leighton, until ther 
regarded as oniy a student of sculpture, burst 
upon the world with the figure of a map 
struggling with a python, which was followed 
by the “ Sluggard,”’ and, great as was hi: 
mS it seemed he had no following amon 
the younger men. The position of Alfred 
Gilbert in the art world had long been recog 
nised. His portraits are full of physical and 
spiritual feeling. Harry Bates, during hi: 
ert life, did splendid service to British art 
and Sir George Frampton, whose work was ! 
contrast to Bates’s, had shown by his monu 
ment to Queen Victoria at Leeds what a happ) 
co-operation of sculpture and architecture 
et effect. Mr. Pegram’s work had alway: 
shown an appreciation of sentiment and 
decoration, and Mr. Drury, in addition 
much other beautiful work, had shown on 4 
building lately completed by Mr. Belcher 0 
the corner of Piccadilly what could be done 
on a small panel. It was worthy of notict 
that several of our most famous sculptors bad 
been trained as painters. Mr. G. F. Watts 
deserved all our attention and all our praise 
Hig work placed him very highly among 
jes. re of the XI Xth century, if not of all 
time, and at eighty-seven years of age he wa 
working on one of the masterpieces of his life 
~—a statue of Tennyson. 

Mr. Bertram Mackennal had done, and was 
doing, very fine work, and would no doubt 
take his place at the head of his © 
temporaries. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminate 
the proceedings. 
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Smal! Country Houses of Lo Day. E«:\ed )) 
Lawrence Weaver. (Uountry Lif. the 
and Messrs. Newnes, Ltd. 15s.) 

Hovsks which come within the scope f th 
book are of a class to which much att enti! 
has been given within recent years, wit! ve") 
good results. Architects, often in collaboré 
tion with artistically-inclined clients. bav' 
expended no little ingenuity in providint 
accommodation and in presenting to te ey 
of the passer-by buildings of preposs¢ssié 
appearance. It is natural that this kind 
honse should appeal to the public, and those 
about to build on a moderate scale will : 
glad of the opportunity afforded by this boo 
to pect y the experiences of the! 
neighbours. 
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St. John : Panel Carved in Relief. Tyrolese. 


It may be mentioned at once that in the 
examples chosen by Mr. Weaver there is 
practically no attempt to achieve notoriety by 
sacrificing convenience to picturesqueness. 
We are all familiar with the type of house 
which brings pleasure to the eye, but which 
on acquaintance proves deadly to the person. 
Narrow passages and unhappily-placed rooms 
are too often the penalty of a striking 
exterior. 

Many of the houses illustrated have been 
built for the designers themselves, and the 
reader is able to judge the standard of ex- 
cellence aimed at by architects in providing 
dwelling-places for their own comfort and 


satisfaction. This is a point of great interest, 
and we see that simplicity is the dominant 
note. Perhaps this shows the comparatively 
narrow resources of the modern architect, or 
perhaps it indicates the unostentatious habits 
of the progressive craftsman. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton’s house perched on the 
cliff at Birchington cost 1,300/. only, and is 
an object-lesson in economical construction. 
Mr. Ernest Gimson, settling in the Cotswolds 
with many kindred spirits, built himself a 
beautiful home at a cost of but 7d. per foot 
cube. Near by Mr. A. E. Barnsley’s more 
extensive house sprang up at a cost of 1,450J. 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo, selecting his site eighteen 
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years before he started to build, settled down 
at Graffham, after an expenditure of 2,600%. 

Mr. Maberley Smith spent 3,000/. on his 
house near Henley, which amount included 
about 210/. for the electric light installation. 

Noteworthy on account of its history is 
“Long Copse, Ewhurst,” designed for . 
Mudie-Cooke by Mr. Alfred Powell, who 
bought all the materials and superintended 
its erection, not by the ordinary builder, but 
by craftsmen, all of whom were University 
men. This is putting the higher edacation 
to a very severe test, for it must be supposed 
that the gentleman builders were working in 
the spirit of adventure, and not because they 
intended to follow up their experience. The 
results proved, however, that manual dexterity 
is not necessarily divorced from mental 
development. Plumbers were the only ‘‘ pro- 
fessional’’ labourers employed. Ths late 
G. F. Watts said. the building was the most 
beautiful in Surrey. 

Notable among the other houses described 
are “Homewood, Knebworth,” by Mr. 
Lutyens, with its outside boardings and 
decorative gables; ‘‘ Upmeads, Stafford,” by 
Mr. Edgar Wood, with its flat roof and some- 
what grim appearance (page 204); ‘‘ The 
Hurst, Four Oaks,’’ by Professor Lethaby, 
tastefully designed and agreeably surrounded 
by gardens; Mr. Geoffry Lucas’s ‘‘ Poynder's 
End, near Hitchen,” largely conceived; Mr. 
F. W. Troup’s “ Belcoombe, Saxlingham,” in- 
expensive yet impressive; and Mr. Philip 
Webb's ‘ ‘The Red House, Upton,’’ of pioneer 
significance, built in 1859 for William Morris. 

The last portion of this fascinating book 
is devoted to examples of old hotiges repaired 
and enlarged to suit modern requirements. 
In this category comes Mr. Charles Spooner’s 
‘* Martin’s, Bury, Sussex” (page 203), which, 
unfortunately, was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Weaver must be congratulated in pro- 
ducing a book of value to architects and 
acceptable to the general public. All the 
houses are shown in a furnished state, and 
they may be said therefore to have stood the 
test of occupation. The descriptions are in- 
forming, the illustrations are excellent, and 
the plans lend practical aid to the reader. 
Many details of equipment are included. As 
a rule, a note is added of the costs, which 
range from about 550/. to 4,000. 


Lockwood's Builder's, Architect's, Contractor’ s, 
and Engineer's Price Book for 191). 
Edited by Francis T. W. Mrer, 
A.R.I.B.A. (London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, 2, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 
1911.) 

Lazxton’s Builder's Price Book for 1911. 
Originally compiled by Wirtr1am Laxton. 
Ninety-fourth Edit‘on. (London: Printed 
and published by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 
182, 183, and 184, High Holborn, W.C. 

Tuese two annual volumes continue to run 

their neck-and-neck race, and have practically 

~ 





Martin’s, Bury, Sussex : South Side after second restoration. Mr. Charles Spooner, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
(From “Small Country Houses of To-Day.”) 
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Upmeads, Stafford : Entrance Court and South-West Front. Mr. Edgar Wood, Architect. 


out-distanced all their competitors in the field 
of price books. Of the two left in the race it 
is difficult to award the palm to either, as 
both are excelient and complete in their way. 
The preparation of a price book presents great 
difficulties to the compiler, as the possibility 
of satisfying both parties in a reference to it 
is very remote. As we have so often pointed 
out, a price book must be used with very 
great discretion, as one might know the whole 
contents from the first page to the last and 
yet not be in a position to estimate for 
builder’s work in competition. So many 


(From “Small Country Houses of To-Day.’’) 


factors enter into the calculations. So far, 
however, as a price book can be useful, we 
can recommend a reference to either one or 
the other. The pricing may be “in and out,” 
but it would be unsafe, without a previous 
reference, for one party to refer to either 
work with the certainty of finding any par- 
ticular item priced high or low according to 
his wishes. Prices have varied little during 
the past few years, but there is little doubt 
that a revival in trade is apparent (it does 
not matter from what cause), notwithstanding 
the somewhat pessimistic view of the editor 


of Lockwood. We think the more optimistic 
view of the editor of Laxton more in accord- 
ance with facts, and that the editors of both 
will have more work in revision for the next 
editions than they have had for some years 


past. 
—_ 


BOOKS. RECEIVED. 


ArcHiTectuRAL Copyricut. Edited by 
Lawrence Weaver. An introduction by J. W. 
Simpson. Price 1s. (London: Country Life 


House at Sapperton: The Garden Side. Mr. Ernest Gimson, Architect. 


(From ‘‘Small Country Houses of To-Day.’’) 
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suit. Houses. By Walter Gray 
Beng Second edition. Pp. 94. (Homeland 
‘Association, Ltd., and Frederick Warne & 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mopern MetTHODS OF SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 
By G. B. Kershaw. Pp. 356. (Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 21s. net.) 

SeweraAGe SYSTEMS : Turin DesIGN AND 
ConsTRUCIION. by a S. Watson. With 
Legal Notes by B. Herbert, Barrister- 


at-Law. Pp. 310. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—_—__-}--—————- 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





The Art Journal starts with an article on 
Gatton Park and the art treasures it contains. 
“Art in the Church,” by Luther Hooper, 
gives illustrations of the work of Charles 
Spooner, the author, and other artists, com- 
prising reredoses, hangings, and other church 
furniture. “Paul Cézanne,” by Frederick 
Lawton, is of topical interest in view of the 
interest excited by the relationship of this 
painter to the Post-Impressionist School. 

In the Burlington Magazine will be found 
an article on classical influence on the Italian 
Medal by G. F. Hill, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The author’s conclusion is that, taken 
as a whole, the influence was injurious, except 
where a well-established tradition existed 
from the mediwval period. ‘‘Greek and 
Roman Weaving,” by Luther Hooper, a 
modern exponent of this art, is dealt with in 
the spirit of the experienced craftsman. 

Les Arts for January is almost entirely 
devoted to an elaborately illustrated descrip- 
tion of the sarcophagus of Alexander at 
Constantinople, which was discovered near 
Saida, in 1887, and is undoubtedly the finest 
example of this form of sculpture extant. 

While the Post-Impressionists were trying 
to conquer the British patron at the Grafton 
Galleries, the cause found several champions 
and many antagonists. Since the Exhibition 
closed the battle has continued ; Sir William 
Richmond, for instance, has spoken to Royal 
Academy students against the movement. But 
the most remarkable opponent who has come 
forward is Dr. T. BE Hyslop, Physician 
er of Bedlam Hospital, who has 
published an essay in the Nineteenth Century 
under the title of ‘* Post-IIusionism and Art 
in the Insane.” In this article attention is 
drawn to the characteristics of art produced 
by the mentally unfit, and without actually 
mentioning the Post-Impressionists there can 
be no doubt that a thrust at them is made. 
Dr. Hyslop says that degenerates often turn 
their unhealihy impulses towards art. 
“Symbolism is rife in the insane, who un- 
doubtedly do perceive mysterious relations 
between colours and the sensations of the 
senses. Symbolism in insane art is some- 
tumes invested with a high significance by the 
artists themselves. Many lunatics are mystics 
and imagine they pexeeive unusual relations 
Amongst phenomena. They see signs of 
mysteries, and they regard ordinary external 


phenomena as but symbols of something 
beyond. Their earlier impressions become 
blurred and indistinet through disordered 
brain action, Outlines of objects become 


“obliterated, and everything which has no 
Meaning becomes profound. In maniacal 
states there is inabiliay to fix the attention 
tor long. The impressions of the external 
world, as derived through the defectively 
operating senses, become still more distorted 


by disordered consciousness. Hence the faulty 
om niation of external realities and the 
4 itl 


rk | of what are manifestly illusions. 
© ego maniae has but little sympathy with, 
hy capacity to adapt .himself te, nature and 
human His perverted instincts render 
im av! social even in matters of art. The 


crude, ‘-barous splendour of the insane 
ta ‘ jvoductions is often due to optical 
Mmusions. Ego-maniacs sometimes become de- 
cadent, nd surprise us by the ine * 


barbarit y of their taste and technique. In 
be practice neither mystici : 
inant ‘inds a foothdld for advancement, and 
hasmuch as lunatics are free from sordid 
_ they are harniless in their i : 

at the works of ‘insane artists may be 
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crude, absurd, or vile matters little so long 
as they exert no corrupting influence on 
society, and so long as society fully appreciates 
their pathological significance. Unfortunately, 
however, some creations which emanate from 
degenerates are revered-by the borderland 
critic, blindily admired by the equally border- 
land public, and their’ real nature is not 
adequately dealt with by the correcting 
influence of the sane.” 

An interesting article in the Contemporary 
Review refers to the sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. “It scarcely needs to be stated,” 
writes Miss L. March Phillipps, “that the 
dominating characteristic of the Italian 
Renaissance is the spirit of vivid intel- 
lectualism, which is so strongly reminiscent 
of the Greek prime. Florence is the centre 
of the Italian movement, and the noticeable 
point in regard to Florentine thought is not 
its achievements, but its quality. The 
actual results it attained were nothing very 
considerable, and stood on not over-secure 
foundations, but the impetus it gave to the 
mind of Europe was incalculable. To its 
guesses we owe our certainties. The Renais- 
sance is the greatest extant testimony to the 
truth that far more happiness is derived from 
the activity of the mind itself than from any 
fruits which that activity may yield. ‘ 
The contrast between Renaissance and classic 
life is identical with the contrast between 
Renaissance and classic sculpture. Renais- 
sance sculpture is, in the first place, totally 
lacking in the broad, abstract principles 
which govern Greek art, and_link it to the 
thought of its day ; but it does reveal spiritual 
aspirations and a consciousness of spiritual 
vitality, such as we shall search Greek art for 
in vain.” 

Scribner's includes among its illustrations 
several wash ‘“‘nocturnes”’ of New York 
Harbour, by W. K. Stone, who gives with 
considerable effect the night appearance of 
various well-known scenes. A portrait in 
colours of John La Farge is accompanied by 
an article by that eminent artist, who died 
a short while ago. ‘The Teaching of Art” 
was his theme, and he dealt with the value 
of education to the artist. ‘“ No university 
can give the highest teaching possible apart 
from that great teaching, the influence of 
persons. Such a teaching as this latter might, 
or might not, co-exist with the contradictory 
teachings of a university. For the arrival on 
the stage of certain individuals, who are to 
give their stamp to already known thought, 
no university can provide. No one has ever 
sowed the seeds of genius. But no teacher, 
either, has ever broken the force of that 
power of the individual which we know as 
genivs. Though a great number of the 
greater minds in art, as well as in science and 
literature, have not had the full academic 
training of some of their inferiors, can we in 
any way suppose that they would have 
refused it since they have laboriously replaced 
whatever want of training they felt in them- 
selves? The ideal must vary according to 
the race who carries it out and the place and 
the end it is for. It is no longer on the 
Pandrosiom as on the Parthenon, nor is it 
the same in Sicily, Asiatic Greece, Buddhistic 
India, nor Japan. According to each mode of 
thought and civilisation it must be different.” 

Harper's Magazine has a descriptive 
article on Baltimore, with illustrations of the 
older parts of that city, showing that it still 
possesses a great deal of building in the 
colonial manner, and much closely resembling 
the Georgian work, such as we see im an 
English provincial town. ‘The First 
Americans,” a study in the life of the 

rimeval races of North America, by 

lesworth Huntingdon, contains many in- 
teresting notes on their habits and conditions 
of work. 

Concrete contains an article on the new 

ublic buildings at Kingston, Jamaica 
(illustrated in .our issue of September 24, 

910), which includes numerous plans of these 

buildings, the work of Messrs. Nicholson & 
Corlette. The article on “Reinforced Con- 
crete Flat Slabs,” by Louis F. Brayton, 
describes a most useful method of raft rein- 
forcement, composed of bars laid in four direc- 
tions, which —- under Banger ya 
sets being cranked up so as over the 
other vend at a higher level. Other A nor 
deal with “ Ligno-Concrete,” the combination 
of concrete with wooden rods, and with 
“ Shear Stresses.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION SECOND SPRING VISIT : 


THE MONEY ORDER OFFICES OF THE 
G.P.O. 


Tue new building for the Money Order 
oo essen of the G.P.O., in Manor gardens, 
Holloway, was visited by the Association 
on February 11, but only a relatively small 
attendance of members put in an appear- 
ance, probably owing to uncertainty as to 
the exact whereabouts of the byilding. The 
situation, it is explained, was chosen as part 
of a settled icy to scatter these business 
departments, both for cheapness of land pur- 
chase and convenience of staff, of whom over 


1,600 will be em ed in this building, with facili 
ties for residence in the district. The building 
has an E-shaped the three wings facing 


south contai large sorting and checking 
offices on each floor, aod te straight north side 
next the road being devoted principally to 
cloakrooms and lavatories on alternate mezza- 
nines half the height of the main stories, of 
which there are five above the basement. 

The Reape age sons ly is in reinforced 
concrete on t system, comprisin 
floors, stanchions, i ies, ventilati : 
shafts, etc., but the main front and return are 
of red brick and stone. The walls of the 
wings are of reinforced concrete 5 in. thick, 
finished with Portland cement externally, 
and lined internally with ow tiles grooved 
for plaster. All sashes and casements are steel. 
Apparently none of the daring structural 
po a of the New General Post Office were 

ed for in this building, the construction 
proceeding on somewhat ordinary lines and 
without any attempt to evolve external detail 
suitable to the material—indeed, the effect of 
the circular concrete stanchions merely absorb- 
ing the floor-beams by interpenetration is very 
unconvincing, and less expressive than the 
branching cap adopted with some forms of 
reinforcement. The external shelf balconies 
at each sill level (for window-cleaning) provide 
the only touch of appropriate character, and 
where carried with a cove round a tal 
bay give a pleasant suggestion of possibilitiers 
A representative of the Coignet Company 
kindly attended and explained the system of 
reinforcement, which is simple and economical, 
the cost of the structure working out at 34d. per 
foot cube, inclusive of external rendering. 
The entire building cubes at about 8d.,excluding 
heating, lighting, and other engineering work. 
Messrs. J. Wager and J. Rutherford, of His 
ss Office of Works. are the architects, 
and the latter kindly conducted the party 
over the building and explained the drawings. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
“‘THE VILLAGE.” 
On the 8th inst. Mr. F. W. Jackson read 
a paper entitled “The Village.” He first 
reviewed modern conditions and tendencies in 
art, and compared them with the conditions 
under which the great works of the past were 
produced, and then passed to the study 
of the buildings of a village on the north-east 
coast of Yorkshire, the village of Hinderwell. 
It was of no antiquity, its church ordinary, if 
not ugly, but with a little search one can see 
the rise and fall of its craftsmen. At one 
time there was something of the picturesque, 
but that element has almost~gone, and is 
giving place to something that concerned him 
much. The old cottages show signs of a 
life that could a beauty; these 
qualities are not to found in the newer 
ones. Then one could find among the tombs 
in the churchyard those with merit in their 
design and lettering ; but who would visit the 
modern cemetery in search of beauty, although 
the modern mason is more expert? This leads 
one to consider what is happening to the 
dwelling-houses of our people. We found in 
our village half-timber and plaster villas from 
the city suburbs to face our north-east gales, 
that seem to fear the dashing waves. 
know they have not come to stay and are for 
the summer only. He showed a sea in’s 
house. The stone of the district would not 
do. He must have red Accrington bricks, 
coloured glass in the entrance porch, big, 
clumsy windows, and _ cast-iron ili 
Opposite was an old house, such as could 
ny 
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found in any village. How unfavourably the 
up-to-date one compared to it. Mr. 
Jackson showed other examples of this con- 
trast. He was no believer in the cry that we 
were a decadent people. We have become 

ssed of materials and facilities that the 
world has not known before in all the arts. 
The problem for students was how to adapt 
these modern conditions. It was no good to 
ignore them; we cannot in our village get the 
blacksmith, or the joiner, or the mason. As 
a painter he deplored the colour of many 
of the new materials now in use in these 
smoky districts, and he thought the thing to 
strive for in our town was bigness of massing 
and a fine skyline. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
‘* VARALLO, ORTA, AND VARESE.”’ 

At the meeting of this Society, which was 
held on the 9th inst., when Mr. Sydiiey D. 
Kitson, F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair, Mr. 
F. C. Eden read a paper on “ Varallo, Orta, 
and Varese.” 

These small towns, situated in the Lake 
District of Northern Italy, had a connecting 
link in that each possessed a noted sanctuary 
in its Sacro Monte, and it was to these sanc- 
tuaries, and the buildings comprising them, 
that the lecturer drew special attention. 

They were, he said, started at Varallo in 
1491 by Bernardino Caimi, a Franciscan 
Friar of noble Milanese family, who attempted 
to reproduce the Holy Sepulchre and 
probably other Holy places, as Golgotha and 
the Grotto of the Nativity; as the work pro- 
ceeded the idea developed into commemorat- 
ing the events of the sacred narrative by groups 
of life-size figures, so that there are now 
forty-four chapels upon the Sacro Monte con- 
taining these groups of painted imagery. 

In infinite variety of plan and design these 
little buildings, gieaming white amongst the 
tree-trunks or against the sky, imparted a 
character of architectural romance to the 
whole mountainside. 

By means of an excellent series of slides, 
comprising views and plans of the principal 
buildings at each place, Mr. Eden illustrated 
his narrative, and urged that, though but the 
work of obscure or unknown architects, these 
hitherto almost unnoticed buildings were fair 
examples of the skilful handling of the 
** Renaissance box of bricks.” 

At the close, and on the motion of Mr. 
H. 8. Chorley, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. 
Fredk. Musto, A.R.I.B.A., a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Eden for his paper. 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 23, when Mr. H. E. Henderson 
will lecture on “*The Minor Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Yorkshire.”’ 


Edinburgh Architectural Society. 


A joint meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association and the Franco-Scottish 
Society (Scottish Branch) was held on the 
8th inst. in the Association’s rooms, George- 
street, Edinburgh, when Mr. Alexander XN. 
Paterson, A.R.1.B.A., Glasgow, gave a lecture 
(with lime-light views) on “The French 
Influence on Scottish Architecture.” Mr: 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., presided. Mr. 
Paterson said the French influence on Scottish 
architeclure was not so evident as might have 
been expected, in view of the close relations 
between the two countries. The emergence 
of a Scottish style in church building towards 
the close of the XVth century, with special 
reference to the French characteristics dis- 
epee in it, was remarked on, and illustrated 

y such examples as Glasgow, Dunkeld, and 
lona Cathedrals, and the parish and collegiate 
churches of St. Monan’s, St. John the Baptist, 
Perth, Rosslyn, etc. Speaking of the docu- 
mentary evidence regarding French work in 


this country, he mentioned the Morow inscrip- 
tion at ‘Melrose Abbey, and the” work 
attributed to him there and_ elsewhere 


throughout Scotland. The interest was trans- 
ferred from church to house building by the 
beginning of the XVIth century in this 
country. In France and Scotland domestic 
architecture was a direct development from 
the military type of earlier days. After de- 
scribing the Scottish house of the XVIIth 
century, the lecturer said the Renaissance 
influence reached this country through France, 
the first evidence of which they had in the 
Royal Palaces of Stirling and Falkland under 
James V. It was slowly adopted in later 
work, till, with the union of the Crowns, the 
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French influence was submerged in that of 
the English Palladian, as evidenced in the 
work Pg Kinross and the elder Adam, and 
it disappeared entirely in the following 
century. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


A statutory general meeting of this Insti- 
tute was held at the Institute Rooms, No. 31, 
South Frederick-street, Dublin, on February 9. 
The President, Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., occupied the chair. The 
President read his inaugural address, in which, 
after briefly mentioning his own services on the 
Council during the last twenty-seven years, 
thirteen of them as Hon. Secretary, he re- 
ferred to the work of the men who had pre- 
ceded him, and more particularly to that of 
the late President, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
to whom he paid a well-earned tribute of 
praise. He then reviewed the questions of 
the day—Entrance Examination, yama- 
tion with the Ulster Society of Architects 
and with the Architecural Association of 
Ireland, and Registration—expressing an 
earnest hope that, with good will on all sides, 
satisfactory conclusions would ultimately be 
reached. The various points raised by the 
President were discussed at some length.— 
A meeting of the Council of the Insti- 
tute was held at the premises, No. 13, 
South Frederick-street, Dublin. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.1-B.A., 
occupied the chair. The President re- 

rted that His Excellency the Lord- 

ieulenant had graciously accepted the 
invitation of the Institute to the annual 
dinner on the 25th inst. It was resolved that, 
as the Town Planning Act does not apply to 
Ireland, it is unnecessary to send a delegate 
to the Conference to be held at Liverpool on 
February 23 and 24 next. A vote of con- 
dolence was passed with the relatives of the 
late Mr. John Fawcett Gilchrist, of Sligo. 
The Hon. Secretary was desired to inquire 
from the Home Office as to whether it is 
necessary to apply to a new Sovereign for 
confirmation of the right to the title 
ee Royal.” 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 


This Guild, at a meeting held at Prince 
Henry’s Room, Fleet-street, on February 7, 
had before them a “ Mock Arbitration Case,” 
arranged by Mr. J. Gerald Large, P.A.S.I. 

The case was assumed to have arisen 
through certain amendments being demanded 
by the district surveyor, the architect refus- 
ing to accept the surveyor’s interpretation of 
the Act. The builder, however, carried out 
the instructions of the district surveyor, con- 
— that he had power to do so, as pro- 
vided by clause 5 of the R.I.B.A. Contract; 
the result is a dispute between himself and 
the building owner, the matter being referred 
to arbitration for settlement. The building 
owner makes a counter claim for damages. 
Mr. J. H. Elder Duncan, Vice-President, in 
the chair, acted as arbitrator; Mr. J. Gerald 
Large, P.A.S.I., counsel for the plaintiff ; Mr. 
J. V. Hibbert, F.S.I., Mr. 8S. Douglas 
Topley, A.R.I.B.A., counsel for the defend- 
ant; Mr. John F. Burkinshaw, Messrs. 
H. C. Bishop, A.R.1.B.A., F. R. Chalmers, 
E. J. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., and T. H. B. 
Scott as witnesses. 

The proceedings were entirely formal in 


character, resulting in verdicts for the plain- . 


tiff, both claims being well contested. 
———o- 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 


The first ordinary meeting of the present 
session was held on the 6th inst. at the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Victoria- 
embankment, W.C. The chair was first 
occupied by the retiring President, Mr. 
Diogo A. Symons, M.Inst.C.E., who presented 
the following premiums awarded for papers 
ublished in the Journal during 1910 the 
resident's Gold Medal to Mr. W. C. 
Easdale for his paper on ‘‘ Sewage Disposal 
Ideals ’’ ; the William Clarke Premium to Mr. 
8. M. Dodington ior his paper on “ Public 
Slaughter-houses ’’; The mer Premium 
to Mr. C. W. V. Biggs for his paper on 
‘The Inspection and Testing of Engineering 
Materials and Machinery”; the Nursey 
Premium to Mr. Heury C. Adams for his 
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paper on “Current Professional Topi:s”. 3 
Society's Premium to Mr. A. H. Allen for i, 
paper on “Electricity from the Wind”. , 
Society's Premium to Mr. C. R. Enock for his 
paper on “Engineers and Empire Develop. 
ment.” Mr. Symons then vacated the chair jy, 
favour of Mr. F. G. Bloyd, the President {o, 
1911. <A vote of thauks to the retiring Pre). 
dent was accorded. The President then de. 
livered his inaugural address, which opened 
with a reference to the domestic affairs of the 
Society since its incorporation, and noted with 
regret the loss which had been sustained by 
the death of Sir John Aird, who had beep 
a member of the Society of Engineers since 
1855. The main portion of the address was 
devoted to a review of the growth of rail. 
ways in this country since their inception, 
the legislation which govern their working, 
and some of the most important details oj 
their construction and ag ga as exempli- 
fied in modern practice. conclusion, the 
President urged the need for thorough co. 
operation by all members. of the Society to 
assist in furthering its work. A vote of 
thanks was given to the President for his 
address. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 


The Council of this Institution are to be 
congratulated upon having secured the 
services of such a strong Board of Examiners. 
The Board, as at present constituted, 
includes Messrs. :— 


Henry C. Adams, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Horace Boot, M.I-E.E., M.1.Mech.E. 
. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. 
Arthur Bowes, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
whom Cottle, Borough Engineer and Sarveyor, 
uglas. 

P. C, Cowan, D.8c., M.Inst.C.E. 

J. H. Crowther, Borough Gas and Water 
Engineer, } Laoag # 

J. Rush Dixon, M.Inst,C.E. 

J. E. Edgcome, M.1.Mech.E., M.LE.E. 

E. Fiander Etchells, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

George A. Hart, Leeds. 

G. H. Jack, F.G.8., County Surveyor, Bridge 
master and County Architect, Herefordshire. 

: Matthews Jones, City Engineer and 

Surveyor, Chester. 
. dylan Julian, B.E., Borough Surveyor, Cam- 

ridge. 

W. Kaye-Parry, M.A., B.A.I. (Dublin), 
M.inst.C.E. FRAB.A 


Herbert Lapworth, D'Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Frank Latham, M.Inst.C.E.1., A.M.1.Mech.E., 


SLE. 
A. W. Lee, City Building Surveyor, Birming- 


am. 
Leonard Leeper, B.E. (Royal), A.M.Inst.C.E. 
E. Manville, M.I.E.E. 

'. G. Mason, A.M. Inst.C.E. : 
Ernest R. Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.RS 


Walton Maughan, Mem.Assoc. Wat.Eng. 
._H. Maxwell, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

J. W. Moncur, M.Inst.C.E. : 
Henry O’Connor, A.M.Inst.C.E., FBS. 


Edin.). 

John T. Pegge, P.A.S.I. 

W. G. Perkins, District Surveyor, Holborn. | 
Frederick W. Platt, Building Surveyor, Sal- 


ord. 
_A. Ernest Prescott, President of the Institv- 
tion of Municipal Engineers, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Eastbourne. 

W. H. Prescott, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.MechE. 

Captain H. Riall Sankey, R.E.  (ret.), 
M.Inst.C.E., M.1.E.E. 

. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. 

R. O. Wynne-Roberts, M.inst.C.E. 

raat J. Weaver, M.Inst.C.E.1., M.I.Mech.E., 
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BRIGHTON, HOVE, AND 
SUSSEX GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue competition for this building, to 
16,000/., was limited to eight selected architects 
who had already carried out work of a similar 
nature. We notice, however, that there ar 
actually nine competitors. ; 

The site is a right-angled triangle, having 
its longest site to Dyke-road, and one of the 
shorter ones to Old Shoreham-road. The 
sige approach is from the angle ‘ormed 

y these two roads. The Old Shoreham-road 
faces approximately south and the ground has 
a slight fall in that direction. 

The school is for day boys only, and a:com- 
modation is required for 400 boys, with 4 
future extension to 500. 8S must be left 
on the site for the future erection of a head: 
master’s house, for a dining-hall for 100 boys: 
with the usua) kitchen offices, and for fives 
courts. 

The winning design is by Mr. 8. B. Russell 
and the other competitors were Mr. A. V. > 
Cross, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. J. A. 0. Allen, 
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r. Arnold Mitchell, Mr. E. T. 
of Aberdeen, or Lee, Mr. H. C. Pegg, and 
Cooper, vo. (ough, & Trollope. 
Messrs Giles, (rough, ciesth gediilens | 
The triangular site, although su ‘ie 1 = 
area for its purpose, is not altogether idea = 
shape or in aspect, and the aig — 
being to one of the acute angles, the problem 
of placing the building on the site is some- 
what accentuated. Had the lo side of the 
: -ke-road—faced no or south, 
triangle—Dyke-road 
and with the maim @ proach road to the 
centre of it, this problem would have been 
+h simplified. 3 , 
— caperity of the competitors, including 
the winner, seems to have considered this 
question of approach of the first importance. 
They have placed their main entrances here, 
and have bisected the ¢ le as @ main axis 
for the lay-out of their uildings. Taking 
everything into consideration, this is probably 
the right treatment, but at the same time the 
most difficult one, for it is by no means so 
easy to produce the usual arrangement of 
plan if the lay out is to be governed by the 
approach and the shape of the site, as it would 
be if these factors are ignored. : 
Although this angle-entrance treatment is 
probably the correct one, there are obvious 
advantages in ignoring it and. placing the 
buildings to face one or other of the two roads. 
We cannot help feeling that those competitors 
who have adopted the angle treatment have 
handicapped themselves to some extent by 
placing the whole of their buildings sym- 
metrically on the main axis, and in placing 
their wings parallel to the street fronts, for 
this arrangement ignores the aspect. 
Considering that the site is in a good resi- 
dential district, it might have been better to 
treat the design as an isolated building in a 
garden or park, which can be arranged 
independently of the frontage lines, than as 
one in the centre of a city, which has to con- 
tinue and complete existing street fronts. 
This would have allowed the position of the 
wings containing class-rooms to have been 
dictated more by their aspect than by the 
pe of the site, and would perhaps have 
made possible a design which had all the 
practical advantages of those which ignore the 
entrance approach. As it is, the necessity of 
placing these wings parallel to the street 
fronts leads in many cases to acute re-entering 
angles with the central block and to internal 
courts, both of which are features to be 
avoided in this class of building; and where 
these wings are of any length, as in the design 
by Mr. Allen, they seem to need a connexion 
at the ends, and the building loses that com- 
pactness which is so noticeable in the designs 
by Mr. Russell and Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 
While the competitors have naturally en- 
deavoured, and with considerable success, to 
so allocate the different rooms as to conform 
to the condition which points out “the 
necessity of giving to the rooms used for 
teaching (other than the Art Room) an 
aspect which will ensure the admission of 
direct sunlight during some part of the day,” 
yet it is obviously at. some ifficulty, and the 
result is somewhat of a compromise, none of 
these angle designs obtaining the same 
equality of light to the class-rooms as is 
obtained by those which ignore the approach 
and face to one or other of the two . 
: — latter designs suggest that and 
quality of lighting have been considered of 
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Accepted Design for Brighton Grammar Sctool. 
By Mr. S, B. Russell. 


equality of light for nearly all his class-rooms. 
To take full advantage of his aspect, he 
places two floors of class-rooms in the front of 
his building, so screening his assembly hall, in 
contradistinction to Mr. Hare, who, with a 
north-east aspect to Dyke-road, places his 
class-rooms at the back of his building to obtain 
south-west light, and so is enabled to make a 
feature of his assembly hall, and gains to 
that extent in character and architectural 
expression. 

*This question of architectural expression is 
one that is apt to be overlooked in. competi- 
tions, where attention is too often confined to 
practical requirements only. In this case the 
largest room and principal feature of the 
design is the assembly hall, which should 
naturally form the dominating feature of the 
building unless there is some overpowering 
reason to the contrary. 

In all of these we find this hall centrally 
placed as the dominant feature, but in most of 
them we do not find that essential fact 
adequately expressed in the elevation. 

Mr. Russell rightly places his, as the main 
axis, as a central block to his two wings, but 
no one is likely to infer this from his front 
elevations, with the result that they lose in 
character and interest precisely to that extent. 

We are aware that to place a large hall, 
such as a town hall or council chamber, in 
the centre of a building, and to mask it by 
several floors of offices has come to be con- 
sidered a legitimate treatment, but such 
buildings never possess the character and 
interest of a French Hotel de Ville, where the 
principal room forms the principal feature, 
and, in any event, such an arrangement is 
more justifiable on a confined city site, where 
practical considerations demand it, and there 
seems to be no reason why a designer should 
deliberately handicap himself on an open site 
of this description. trate 

Granting, however, the advisability, or even 
the necessity, of masking this hall with class- 
rooms for the sake of their aspect, which 
necessity seems one of the drawbacks of any 





as should at least suggest more clearly the 
presence of the hail. 

The design by Mr. Cross seems to 
more possibilities of expression, as the general 
lay-out and the articulation of the design is 
more easily recognised in the elevations, but 
we seem to feel that the opportunity has not 
been made the most of, that a more complete 
expression of the hall might have n 
obtained had its roof been brought forward 
in an unbroken line to form the pediment 
over the front entrance, that there is hardly 
sufficient excuse for reversing the line of the 
roof over the entrance, or for the introduction 
of small features, which, we venture to think 
also, are not altogether happy in effect. 

Mr. Hare, as we have already remarked, 
expresses his hall and gives it that degree of 
relative importance which is becoming tradi- 
tional in this class of building; but we would 
venture to suggest that the addition of wings 
of the same height as the central block tends 
to diminish this relative importance, and that 
the design would gain in every way had the 
wings been lower. 

Mr. Allen is the competitor who gives the 
most importance to his hall, and most clearly 
expresses this on his elevations, but to our 
thinking he overdoes this importance, and so 
produces an inconvenient plan, and by the 
position of hall tends to convey a false im- 
pression. In a school of this character an 
assembly hali is not an entrance hall, and 
should not be so placed. 

Mr. J. T. Lee has a general idea that is 
similar to Mr. Russell's, but the design is not 
so well worked out or so complete. Mr. Lee 
masks his hall, and confines himself to ex- 
pressing in the angle elevation the entrance 
and the different character of the rooms that 
mask it. To that extent it gains interest, but 
perhaps the method is a little crude, the 
differences in character a little too marked, 
and the result wanting in harmony and 
breadth of treatment. 

Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollope have an 
angle treatment with the hall in a more de- 




























































































os first importance, noticeably in the case of scheme on these lines, yet it should not be tached ition between the wings. It is 
oe Cooper, who, by facing the Old Shore- beyond the resources of s0 accomplished a masked by two floors of class-rooms, and the 
am Toad, secures a southern aspect and designer to treat the elevation in such a way entrance 1s accentuated by a tower. 
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Design for Brighton Grammar School. 
By Mr. H. T. Hare. 
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A point that might be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the conduct of this competition 
is the vexed question of perspectives. : 

According to the conditions, perspectives 
were not invited, but were permissible. Con- 
sidering that, so far as we are aware, the 
great majority of competing architects are 
averse to perspectives, and consider them, in 
most cases, to be practically useless in these 
days of expert assessors, and only an added 
burden to an already overworked profession, 
so one would have expected that all the 
competitors would have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to esvape this burden. It is 
rather surprising, therefore, to find that 
seven out of the nine sent perspective views, 
and that, not content wk ona view only, 
one competitor asks whether the wording of 
the conditions precludes “‘ more than one per- 
spective, an interior, for instance?” Permis- 
sion for an interior perspective also having 
been graciously accorded, at least two com- 
petitors submit both exterior and interior 
views—without any apparent effect on the 
award. 

We can quite understand that where per- 
spectives are optional, no competitor likes to 
feel that he may be losing any advantage, 
however small, which may possibly be derived 
from a perspective. But if perspectives are 
undesirable and generally useless, is it not 
time.that competitors had the courage of their 
convictions? or are we mistaken as to the 
nature of these convictions? 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Basil Hughes has removed from 17, 
St. Swithin’s-lane to No. 43, Chancery-lane ; 
and Mr. H. F. Murrell, A.R.I.B.A., has 
removed to No. 43, Chancery-lane. Tele- 
phone : 3049 City. 

The Secretary of State for India, in 
Council, has, upon the recommendation of 
the President R.I.B.A., appointed Mr. H. 
Seton-Morris, A.R.I.B.A., to the post of 
Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Burma. 

Liverpool Cathedral Reredos. 


Mrs. Marke Wood has offered to present to 
Liverpool Cathedral the reredos which has 
been designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect. The reredos is to be carved in 
stone, and in size it will be 48 ft. in height 
by 43 ft. in width. It will contain panels 
illustrative of the life of our Lord, with the 
figures of the Apostles and Evangelists. 


New Postal Stamps for the Colonies. 


Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., has been 
asked by the Government of New Zealand 
to make designs for a new series of postage 
stamps for the Dominion, to include the 
King’s head, and differing only in respect of 
their colours and designations, in words or 
numerals, of their value. It is expected that 
the Federal Australian Government will offer 
a prize for competitive designs of a set of 
Commonwealth stamps, with the King’s head 
as the central feature, to replace the current 
issues. 


Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace. 


The grand stand, with a capacity of 10,000 
persons, has been erected from designs (in the 
form of an ancient amphitheatre) of Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A. Two new stairways 25 ft. wide 
will be constructed to give access between 
the transept on the main ground floor and 
the upper terrace, so as to obviate the 
necessity of passing through the lower ground 
floor of the Palace. 


New Buildings, Cambridge University. 


A site in the Downing College Ground has 
just been allocated for the buildings of the 
Department of Physiology, which will thus 
stand in alignment with, and to the south 
of, the School of Agriculture. An adjoining 
site is also allotted to the Laboratory of 
Experimental Psychology, which will be 
erected in general accordance with the plans 
and designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The 
buildings and equipment of the Physiological 
Department are provided at the charges of 
the Drapers’ Company, who have offered to 
erect them at a cost of 22,0001. and to con- 
tribute 1,000/. for fittings and appliances, and 
have appointed Mr. Jackson as the architect. 
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Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers. 


Mr. Frank Short, R.A., has been elected to 
succeed the late Sir F. Seymour Haden as 
President. In the annual exhibition, which 
has just been opened, is shown an etcher’s 
printing press, with appliances, and Mr. 
Short and other members of the Society will 
give twice a week practical demonstrations of 
printing from etched plates. 


The Gloucester and Stroud Technical Schools. 


Last Saturday Mr. K. H. Read conducted a 
party of building construction students from 
these Schools over the elementary schools now 
in course of erection in eacon-street, 
Gloucester, from the plan of Mr. J. Fletcher 
Trew, architect, Gloucester, Messrs. Byard & 
Son, also of Gloucester, being the contractors ; 
the reinforced floors and stairs are being 
constructed on the MHennebique system. 
Mr. Read, the lecturer to the classes, thanked 
the architect and contractors for permission to 
view the works, and remarked how much more 
could be learnt by these visits than by simply 
drawing a detail on paper. 


Crewe House, Mayfair. 


The town house of Lord Crewe, which 
suffered considerable damage from the fire 
which broke out in the second floor in the 
morning of February 10, was bought by him 
ten years ago. Formerly known as Wharn- 
cliffe House (No. 15, Curzon-street), and for 
a long period the residence of the Stuart 
Wortley family, it was the home of James, 
first Lord Wharncliffe. It stands on the site 
of Keith’s ‘“‘Old Chapel’’ (the earlier one), 
notorious for the Mayfair marriages. It lies 
within its own grounds of about 29,500 ft. 
super., being set far back from the line 
of the street, with a frontage extending over 
135 ft. An additional suite of rooms is in 
course of construction. 


Kirkby Stephen Sewerage. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, 
Engineering Inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held a local inquiry at Kirkby 
Stephen into an application of the East West- 
motland Rural District Council to borrow 
4,150/. for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal and also for a provisional order for 
the compulsory purchase of the land required 
for the works. The scheme consists of a new 
system of sewers in the town, and bacterial 
disposal works of the latest and most up-to- 
date type; the sewage will be conveyed to the 
outfall works by gravitation, and no pumping 
at all will be needed, the purified effluent dis- 
charging into the River Eden about a mile 
below the town. Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M.LC.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Messrs. 
Taylor, Wallin, & Taylor) is the engineer. 


~~. 


THE LONDON COUNTY . 
COUNCIL. 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. The 
Chairman, Mr. Whitaker Thompson, pre- 
sided. 

SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. — Sir 
John Benn presented a petition from the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee. They 
prayed that the Council would grant a site 
for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. The 
removal in due course of the Council's offices 
in Spring-gardens to the new County Hall, 
now in course of erection, appeared to offer to 
them a unique opportunity for securing a site 
which would be more suitable for a national 
institution or memorial than for any other 
purpose to which it might hereafter ut. 
They trusted that the Council would see their 
way to help the project by granting the 
Committee an option on the most favourable 
terms. 

The petition was referred to the General 
Purposes Committee. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the Ham- 
mersmith Borough Council to borrow 9,300/. 
for street improvements, and to the Stepney 
Borough Council 9,625/. for the extension of 
electricity mains. 

Rates or WaGes anp Hours or Lasovr.— 
The General Purposes Committee brought u 
some recommendations on this subject, an 
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these will be found in our “ Building Trade 
Section.”’ 

New Seconpary ScnHoor, Norwoo).—The 
Education Committee recommended and } 
was agreed that expenditure on capital 
account of 600/. in respect of the preliminary 
expenses in connexion with the preparation of 
particulars for the contract for the erection of 
a secondary school to accommodate 456 boys 
on the Craster-road site, Norwood, be sane. 
tioned. 

Tne Centra, ScHoon or Arts anp Crarrs, 
—The Education Committee reported that 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, who has been act. 
ing as part-time principal of the Central 
School p Arts and Crafts, no longer felt able 
to continue his services. In view of this, the 
Committee recommended that a whole-time 
principal be engaged at a salary of 1,000. a 
year. This was agreed to. 

Pavina Frre-Sration.—On the recom. 
mendation of the Fire Brigades Committee 
expenditure on maintenance account not er. 
ceeding 136/. was sanctioned for repairing 
with ironstone tiles a portion of the yard at 
the Kingsland fire-station, the work to be 
executed by the Westminster Construction 
Company, Ltd., under the jobbing schedule. 

Workine-crass Dweiiincs Demouisaep 
and Buttrt During 1909.—The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee submitted a 
return showing the net addition to working. 
class accommodation during 1909. The return 
shows that the net addition to the number of 
rooms in the whole area in the years 1906, 
1907, and 1908 was 52,755, 40,017, and 28,241 
respectively, as compared with 22,060 in 1909. 
The figures show that the net addition to the 
working-class accommodation is less, both in 
the county of London and in the extra- 
London districts, than in any year since 1902, 
when this record was first obtained. The 
great bulk of the accommodation provided 
during the year consists of four and five 
roomed tenements. The falling off in the 
number of new dwellings is greatest in the 
three and six roomed tenements. 

The accommodation in the new houses may 
be estimated on a basis of an average of one 
and a half persons per room in London, and 
an average of one and a quarter persons per 
room in the extra-London area. If this basis 
be adopted it may be stated that in the whole 
area accommodation for 27,860 persons has 
been added in the course of the year. The 
extent to which this new accommodation has 
sufficed to meet the increase in the working- 
class population is a matter which it is dith- 
cult to estimate at the present time, and it 
will be necessary to await the results of the 
forthcoming census before definite figures on 
the subject can be submitted. The amount o! 
new accommodation provided during the year 
is probably not commensurate with the 
increase in the working-class. population, but 
it should be borne in mind that in previous 
years there was a considerable surplus of new 
accommodation. Another important factor 
which should be taken into account is the 
conversion of better-class houses for occupa 
tion by the working classes. Although it 1s 
known that this process has taken place to 4 
very considerable extent in London, it 1s 
impossible to obtain any reliable statistics as 
to the amount of conversion in any one year. 

The rents charged for the new accom- 
modation indicate that generally there has 
been very little change from the rents ruling 
for several years past. For the centra! area 
the average weekly rent per room is 2s. 10d., 
for the rest of London Bs. 7d., and for the 
surrounding districts 2s. 1}d. 

ST. JOHN’S DAY SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE. 

The new St. John’s day schools which have 
been erected in Bath-lane, Newcastle, to sper 
sede the old schools in Sunderland-street, have 
been opened. The new building is ‘ree 
stories in height, and there are places for 320 
children, including the infants’ department 00 
the ground floor. All the classrooms are 
divided by folding screens. The upper ‘loor 
are approached by means of fireproof stair 
cases, and the teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
ete, are provided at the back wing 0‘ the 
premises. Covered playsheds are arrang 
under portions of the main building, the super 
structure being carried on arches and pi'\ars. 
The external walls are faced with Lowry® 
Penshaw bricks, with stone dressings from 
Darney Quarry, Woodburn. The schools have 
been built by Messrs. J. & W. ome 
contractors, from plans prepared by ™r- 
Charles E. Errington, architect, Newcastle. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 





article this week is entitled 


The leading hitectural Art and Education,” 


« Ggrnier on A 
illustrated. 

Our sie Notes * 
Memorial Theatre 
of Devonshire © ; 
(p- 197). 

A short article on the Liv ool Memorial 
to King Edward appears on F cs 

Papers on “ The Architectural Development 
of London ” were read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday by Mr. E. A. 
Rickards and Mr. Paul Waterhouse (p. 198). 


e lecture at Carpenters’ Hall on Wednes- 
asia week was on “ Wood Carvin by 
Mr. Laurence A. Turner. A report ae 
trations are given on p. 201. 

Our Book Notices include : “ Small Country 
Houses of To-day,” by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
with illustrations (p. 202). 


The first Thursday lecture at Carpenters’ 
Hall this year was delivered last week by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, on “ British Sculpture of 
To-day ” (p. 202). 

A Review of the Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Grammar School Competition will 
be found on p. 206. Two sketch plans accom- 
pany it. 


include: “ iy tog So 
»; “Memorial to the ke 
“ Kingsway and the Public ” 


The Historical Review {p. 2'!) includes 
a further illustrated article on French Royal 
Palaces (i.¢... The Tuileries); “The Guild of 
Comacine Masters”; and notes. 


The first article of the Building Trade Section 
(p. 216) is entitled “North v. South.” It 
deals with building practices in the north and 
south parts of the country. Other items are : 
“Liability of Contractors”; “Trade Union 
Statistics”; “Drying of New Buildings” ; 
“Institute of Builders ” (abstract of paper read 
by Professor Beresford Pite); ‘‘ Applications 
under the London Building Acts”; ‘“* Pro- 
jected Néw Buildings in the Provinces”’; ‘* The 
London County Council and Rates of Wages 
and Hours of Labour,” ete. 


The Legal Column includes notes on “‘ Con- 
tracts with Corporations”; ‘*Sub-Contractors’ 
(ruarantee ”’ ; ‘‘ Procession Stands ” (p. 221). 


~~ +o 
MEETINGS. 





Fripay, Fesrvary 17. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Réyal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall),—Joint meeti with the 
Architectural Association. Paper on ‘ The Architectural 
and Engineering Features of the Royal Automobile 
Club Building,” by Mr. 8. Bylander. 7.30 p.m, 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab, on “‘ French Medieval! 


Sculpture. Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers,-Annual general 
meeting, 8 p.m, 


P suring ham Architectural Association.—Lecture by 
the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 6,45 p.m. : 
wan don County Council Weatminster Technical 
ngty tte Vincent square, S.W.).—~Mr. J. 8. Dow, B.Sc., 
on * fiiumin ition VI, 7.30 p.m, 

, me Dr. Charl ny Ueccures Jor Bupitery 
Officers).—Dr. Charles i i eas, 
pees iarles Porter on “Sanitary Law '’—C. 


Glasgow Ts 


weet Sa itary 


echnical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Soce'y.—Mr. J. M‘Kissack on “ t ' 
Tauber.” Tlustrated, 8 p.m. nubenany. oe the 


SATURDAY, Fesrvary 18, 


aint ett of Bngincra Vint to completed 
3 pan x the Royal Automobile Club, Pall-mall. 
Ps ry fs lnstitution._Mr. T, G, Jackson, R.A., M.A., 


= jon“ Architecture: The Byzantine and Roman- 
que Period 17, 3 p.m, 


Monpbay, Fesrvary 20. 


Royal Acad: my of Art Mu 
by Profeace went Atts-—Leetures on Architecture, 
Cneant Blobel, ARAL te De 
_Atchatectural Association ( bi i i 
Camera Sketch and Debate Clothe ten meting 50m the 
Newton, BA cctithag een te). —Paper b; . W. G. 
an ons Sana utitled “ That Brick is Eminentiy Suit- 


Da vers : Town Buildings,”’ 7.30 me. 

Mr ert of London (Victoria and ‘Dinos Museum) Ase 

Surtees fletcher on“ The English Home.”” 5 p.m. 

on" Sages plstitution. Me. ¥. J, Lloyd, F.C.8.,P.1.C., 
re et: Will it Pay to Grow It in Great 


Britain " 4pm, hone 

a alter pool Architect 3 i 

‘Whap gl Archit ura Society.—Mr. E. Rath on 
enters slides ‘ a nel eel 
yal Sanitary In i 

Officers), — yy enatitute (Lectures for Sanitas 
Ho a Dr. Charles Porter, M.D : 








tary Inspector—Outdoor.” 


-D., B.Se., on “ Duties 
7 p.m, 
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Tvespay, Fesrvary 21, 
University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 


Fletcher on ‘*Roman Palaces and Houses.” Lantern 
illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 


Institute of Sanitary ‘Engineers (Students’ Lecture).— 


Mr. Percival M. Fraser on “‘ Materials.”” 7 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be discussed, 

—— Erosion,”’ by ‘Mr. W. Tregarthen Douglass. 
p-m. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 22. 

The Carpenters’ Company, London-wall (Lectures on 
the Arts Connected with Building).—Mr. Walter Cave on 
“ Brickwork.”’ 7.45 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical In- 
stitute (Vincent-square).—Mr. W. T. Cresswell, F.S.1., 
on “ The Taxation of Land Values""—VI. 8.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary bngineers.—Mr. G. W. 
on “* ar Mechanics of Municipal and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. p.m. 

Royal society of Arts.—Professor J. Wertheimer, 
B.Sc., on ‘‘ Water Finders.”’ 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers}.—Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc., on ‘‘ Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector—Indoor.”’ 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock. 


Tuvrspay, Fesrvary 23. 

Carpenters’ Hall, _ London-wall — Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, F.S.A., on ‘ Pompeii: the City of the Dead.” 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Associa'ion,—Annual dinner, 
Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, Charing Cross. 
6.30 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Architecture 
by Professor R. T. Blomfield, A.R.A.—II. “ French 
Architecture of the XVIth Century.’ 4 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Arénitectural Society.—Mr. H. E. 
Henderson on ‘The Minor Domestic Architecture of 
Yorkshire.”’ 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—8 p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Fripay, Fesrvary 24. 
Queen's College, London, — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, R.B.A., om ‘The Understanding of 
Pictures."’ Illustrations. 3 -p.m. 


Roy! Institution.—Professor Jean Perrin, D.Se., on 
**Mouvement Brownien et Réalité Moleculaire”’ 
(in French). 9% p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).--Dr. Charles Porter, M.D., B.Se., on ‘‘ Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector—-Offensive Trades and Trade 
Nuisances, ete." 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—The following Student's 
Paper will be read and discussed—‘‘ The Design and 
Construction of Works for the Bacterial Purification of 
Sewage,”’ by Mr. R. J. Samuel, B.Se. 8 p.m. 


: Saturpay, Fesrvary 25, 

Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A., on “Architecture: The Byzantine and 
Romanesque Period III. 3 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen avd Clerks of Works’ Instivut on. 
Annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


R.A. Design for the River Facade of Charing 
Cross Station. 


E give this week Mr. James M. 
Whitelaw’s Royal Academy Prize 
Design for the river ade of 
Charing Cross Station. con- 
ditions, as given by Professor Blomfield, 
have been strictly conformed with in the 
entire working out of the scheme. Briefly 
they were as follows :— 

Design entrance facade from the railway 
to Charing Cross Station, on the assumption 
that an embankment will be formed on the 
south side of the river and that the fagade 
will be of visible importance as seen from 
the south side. 

The present run of lines were to be dis- 
regarded and the lines treated as entering 
the station symmetrically, but the existing 
iron bridge was to be treated as a datum. 

The design was to start from the level of 
the Thames-embankment. 

The practical necessity for large unob- 
PReioe te 5 openings in the centre of the 
building determined to some extent the 
central portion of the design. 

Three great arches 50 ft. wide span the 
openings for the railway. These arches are 
flanked with coupled columns of massive 
design which act as pylons or buttresses. 
Between the coupled columns is placed an 
entrance doorway from the foot-bridges 
on either side of the railway. 

The two large towers at the corners 
help to give an impressive strength to the 
design and at the same time serve a fuse 
purpose, as they contain spacious and easy- 
going stairs taking down from the station 
platform level to the level of the embank- 
ment and from there down to the Under- 
ground District Tube Railway, which 
provided with a large entrance vestibule 
on the embankment level. 
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The large bronze grilles in the heads of 
archways serve as wind-screens. 

The decorative treatment shows a band 
of discs which would have the coats-of-arms 
of the various towns of importance through 
which the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway passes. 

The sculptured groups in the top of the 
flanking pylons at the fenestration of the 
circular windows in the towers show a treat- 
ment of conventional winged lions symbolical 
of strength, power, and swiftness. 





Wood Carving. 

THEsE illustrations are given in con- 
nexion with Mr. Laurence A. Turner's 
Carpenters’ Hall lecture on “‘ Wood Carving,” 
a short report of which appears on another 


page. 
oe 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 16, 1861. 





Many of our more recent discoveries are 
now, it is said, found to have heen known 
in Japan ages ago. Take lithochrome 
printing, for instance, by which (only 
within the last twenty years) a perfect 
imitation of the effects of water-colours 
may be obtained from a series of stones, 
printing in different colours. The same 
thing is everywhere to be seen in Japan. 
The process is the same, only wooden blocks 
are used instead of stone. The effect is not 
so fine, certainly, but the principle is there, 
and reduced to practice. They are not 
artists in the sense in which we should use 
the term; yet many of their smaller ivory 
carvings of groups of figures, generally 
grotesque, are held to be marvels of expres- 
sion and skill in the handling of the chisel, 
full of character and of humour. So much 
for the aptitude and capacity of the Japancse 
workmen : and there seems little doubt that, 
if anything like a free competition for a 
iarge trade arose, they would hold their own 
against the best workmen of Europe, and 
— prove formidable rivals to Manchester 
and Birmingham. Their sword-blades have 
the reputation of being superior to any now 
produced in Europe. 


oO 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dada-Huree’s Well, Ahmedabad, India. 


Str,—I desire to draw the attention of your 
readers to the details of Dada-Huree’s Well, 
the admirable drawings of which (by Mr. 
Langford) appeared in your issue of last week. 

It has always been a matter of surpise to me 
that this building has attracted so little 
attention, as it is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting and beautiful structures in 
India. The design is exceptional in that it 
displays a restraint and appreciation of the 
value of repetition rarely to be encountered 
in Indo-Saracenic work. 

The building suggests that its architect, 





THE BUILDER. 


having designed the most beautiful forms he 
could conceive, employed only the finest of 
these for the adornment of his work, repeatin 
these with confidence where appropriate, an 
according to each the plain setting essential to 
its greatest effect. : 

On referring to the brief notes which I 
made when I visited the well some eight years 
ago, I find that I described it as being “ full 
of the most lovely detail and fine structural 
enrichments, the walls very effectively 
relieved with bands of exquisite carving.” 

Should any of your readers possess photo- 
graphs of this delightful building I would 
urge them to lend the: to you for publication. 

JAMES RaNSOME. 


Greek architecture. 


Sm,—I was very sorry to be unable to 
attend the meeting of the A.A. when 
Professor Lethaby read his admirable paper 
on Greek architecture. There was, however, 
one sentence in it with which I do not agree, 
viz., ‘‘that all our stonework ought to be 
covered by paint, or lime, or some protecting 
skin.”” In other words, it means, if I 
have understood correctly, that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ought to be 
perennially whitewashed, in which case we 
should lose the beautiful grey effects which 
these buildings now possess. Paint was em- 
ployed on one notable building in London, 
viz., the Buckingham Palace front. The stone 
selected was so defective that its surface rapidly 
decayed, and the only remedy was to paint it. 
What has happened in consequence? Every- 
body finds fault with it, and calls it a painted 
stucco front. R. PHENE SPIERs. 


~~ i> 
>>> 


COMPETITION NEWS. 





Trevor Estate Competition. 


The award in this competition has been 
made as follows :—First premium of 100/. to 
No. 9; premiums of 60/. to Nos. 21 and 22; 
oremium of 30/. to No. 20. On the envelopes 
ste opened No. 9 was found to be by 
Messrs. Horace Field & Simmons and Mr. C. 
Farey, 1, Langham-chambers, W.; No. 22 by 
Mr. W. G. Wilson, 5, Bloomsbury-mansions, 
W.C.; and No. 20 by Mr. Ernest Schaufel- 
berg, 8, Manor-road, Richmond. The author 
of No. 21 is requested to identify his design 
(which is neo-Grec in style, with houses hav- 
ing reception-rooms on three floors), as his 
envelope has unfortunately been mislaid. 

The designs will be on view for the next 
fortnight at 215, Knightsbridge, on presenta- 
tion of visiting-card. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
Competition. 


We publish herewith two plans that may be 
of interest to those taking part in this 
competition. The British Museum Library is 
referred to in the conditions, and the National 
Gallery of Scotland shows an_ interesting 
attempt to avoid the awkward internal angle, 
in which, properly to see one picture, it is 
necessary to stand close against another. 

We have received a number of protests 
from experienced architects in respect of the 
unnecessary limitation in the area allocated to 
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this building, which renders a fine archites. 
tural treatment impossible. A better course 
would have been to state that it was desire 
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Plan of British Museum Library. 


(From ‘ Library Construction.’’ Messrs, George 
Allen & Sons.) 


to preserve as large an open space as possible, 
and to leave it to competitors to decide how 
much of the whole area should be occupied by 
their buildings. 


Clydebank’s Carnegie Library. 

At the meeting of Clydebank Town Council 
on the 13th inst. a letter was submitted from 
Dr. Carnegie demurring to the proposal to 
combine municipal office accommodation with 
the new library building, which he preferred 
should stand alone. It was accordingly 
agreed by the Committee to proceed with the 
erection of the library as originally proposed. 
It was agreed to appoint Mr. James Miller. 
Glasgow, who was architect for the Municipal 
Buiidings, as assessor. The question whether 
the competition should be confined to 4 
number of architects selected or open to all 
was also considered, but the matter was 
deferred for the opinion of Mr. Miller. 


Alnwick Water Supply. 
The engineer appointed by the Alnwick 
Urban District Council] to adjudicate upon 
the various competitive schemes submitted 
for the water supply of their district has 
issued his report, and has awarded the 
premium to the scheme of Messrs. Paterson 
& Nicholson, civil engineers, Bradford. 
Eighteen schemes were submitted. 


La. 
> 


HOLBORN STREET LIGHTING. 

An interesting discussion took place at 4 
meeting of the Holborn Borough Coun i] last 
week regarding the lighting of the borough. 
Recently a deputation, headed by Mr. A. VW. 
Gamage, waited on the Council and requested 
that steps should be taken to improve the 
lighting supply. It was contended that better 
results would accrue by the tisage of electric 
light, and accordingly the Council invited the 
electric lighting companies to give a demon- 
stration in Gower-street, and send in sealed 
tenders. The tenders submitted were :—Gas 
7,525/., and electric light 6,602/., there being 
a balance of 925/. by the use of the latter 
method. Official tests by the Highway Com- 
mittee, however, showed electric light ' 
possess 395 candle power, and gas 318 candle 
power, and in consideration of the large 
amount of work necessary in changing the 
system, recommended that the present supply 
viz., gas, should be improv The report 
of the deputation, however, was very favoul- 
ably received by the Council, and many 
members spoke strongly in favour of the adop- 
tion of electric light. Eventually the report 
was referred back. 
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his building, which renders a fine architec 
ival treatment impossible. A better course 
' | have been to state that it was desired 
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Plan ef British Museum Library. 


Construction.” Messrs. George 
Allen & Sons.) 
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k necessary in changing the 
mended that the present supply, 
ild be improved. The report 
n, however, was very favour 
by the Council, and many 
strongly in favour of the adop- 
light. " Eventually the report 
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The Tuileries after the Fire of 1871. 





THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—VIL. 


centuries of its existence the Tuileries 

Palace was little more than a summer 
residence, or pied-d-terre for the Court. 
In its last eighty years it was the central seat 
of three dynasties and almost a dozen 
regymes, After his short occupation of it 
as a boy, Louis XV. only visited it at rare 
intervals on occasions of public rejoicings. 
During his later years ak the first fifteen 
of his grandson’s reign, the Court abandoned 
it bit by bit to a motley horde of invaders. 
Artists overflowed from the Grande Galerie 
into the southern wing, the actors and 
scene-shifters of the theatre camped in the 
northern; Court ladies, pensioners, and 
officials of every degree quartered themselves 
here, there, and everywhere in attics, base- 
ments, and entresols. Shanties were run 
up on the terraces and grand staircase. Even 
the State apartments, magnificently deco- 
rated by Louis XIV., were defaced and 
obstructed with temporary partitions and 
floors, tortuous staircases, and ill-lit corri- 
dors, When the raid of the Parisian mob 
on Versailles, on October 5, 1789, resulted 
in the virtual capture of the Royal Family, 
and its return to Paris was decided upon, 
orders were despatched to Richard Mique, 
Inspector of the Tuileries, to prepare the 
palace for their tion. He was given 
na hours to execute them, but delays on 
m. March extended the time to seven. 


[som more than two of the three 


ine, Whole parasitical population of some 

pa ge persons was mercilessly bundled 

pes — of tears Bg rotestations, the 
Ss ere 

waggon loa jammed with barrow and 


ds of household 
Werenters and palntecd! tock coumaeiee 
: the roy al carriages, with their sinister 
rin of bleeding heads on pikes, arrived 
nightfall on October 6, incredible p 

been made, and the Royal Family 


were ) Roy 
comfort, able to settle in with relative 


The state , i 
3 by State of the palace at this momentous 


of its career uires : 
req some explanation. 
lace the whole space between it and the 
as occupied by houses, institutions, 


THE TUILERIES.— Continued. 


barracks, and government offices, intersected 
by narrow streets. The entrance of the 
palace was on this side, and in front of it 
were three courts, the Cour Royale in the 
centre, closed by a massive railing, with the 
smaller Cour des Princes to the south and 
Cour des Suisses to the north. The Place 
du Carrousel, immediately outside, communi- 
cated by the Guichet de Marigny with the 
quays, and by the narrow Rue de I’Echelle 
with the Rue St. Honoré. 

The principal entrance of the palace 
was in the central Pavillon de lHorloge. 
On the right of the vestibule was the great 
staircase leading to the chapel at the first 
landing. The rest of the north wing was 
chiefly occupied by the theatre, and beyond 
it, in the Pavillon de Marsan, were the apart- 
ments of Mesdames, aunts of the King. 
After the chapel-landing the staircase 
branched into two, both arms leading to 
the State suite on the first floor of the south 


Lefuel. Percier and Fontaine. 





wing, most of which looked on to the courts, 
while the King’s private suite on the same 
floor looked towards the garden. The 
Queen’s suite was on the ground floor imme- 
diately below the King’s. Both these 
suites and that of the King’s sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, in the Pavillon de Flore, could be 
reached by the Queen’s staircase through 
an entrance in the Cour des Princes. 

The gardens were surrounded by Le Notre’s 
terraces and shut off from the Place Louis XV. 
(now “ Place de la Concorde”) by a moat, 
across which was a drawbridge working 
horizontally (“‘ Pont Tournant ”’). 

On a site including that of the modern 
statue of Joan of Arc stood the royal stables. 
Further west, near the south end of the 
present Rue Castiglione stood the royal 
riding-school (“‘ Manége’’). Between the two, 
on the site of the present Rue de Rivoli, 
ran a riding track (‘‘Carriére”’). The whole 
of the rest of the space between the royal 
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North Side of Place du Carrousel. 
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“te B gardens and the Rue St. Honoré was 
oe occupied by the buildings and grounds of 
private houses and of three convents, first 
the “ Feuillants,” then the Capuchins, 
and last the Nuns of the Assumption, whose 
church still stands, while two or three 
narrow and semi-private alleys afforded 
the only access from the main artery of 
Paris to the Tuileries Gardens, 

Shortly after the removal of the Court to 








Various Schemes for Uniting the Louvre and Tuileries. 


The unexecuted portions are hatched. The portions which coincide with present buildings are black. 
The outline of present buildings is shown by a chain line, and that of the destroyed portion of the 
Tuileries by a dotted line. 


Paris the National Assembly took up its 
quarters in the Manége, which had been 
hastily fitted up for its sittings, while the 
buildings of the surrounding religious houses 
were commandeered for its offices. The 
adjoining Terrace des Feuillants thus became 
the liveliest resort of the ca ital, thro 

all day with politicians and their friends, 
with more or less orderly demonstrators and 
petitioners, and with mere sightseers. 


= before, obtained a momentary or 
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On June 20, 1792, an abortive insurrection 
was organised by the more violent reyoly, 
tionary leaders to intimidate the King into 
withdrawing his veto on certain measures, 
The mob, massed to suffocation in the Place 
du Carrousel, was admitted to the Cou 
Royale, and forced its way into the palace, 
But Louis XVI., in the State ante-chamber 
named “(Bil de Beoeuf,” after that gt 
Versailles, and Marie Antoinette, in her apart. 
ments, met the threats and insults of their 
tormentors with such coolness and dignity 
that, after some scuffles and relatively ham. 
less disorder, the rioters eventually retired 
without effecting their purpose. On_ this 
occasion Louis XVI., like Charles V. 400 


arity by assuming the revolutionary head. 
gear. Another “émeute” on the morning 
of August 10 was more successful, The 
King, recognising the serious turn of affairs, 
retreated with his family by the gardens to 
the Assembly Hall, whence they wer 
despatched at night under arrest to the 
Temple. The heroic defence of the palace 
by the Swiss Guard was frustrated by the 
vacillation of the King and the treachery of 
the men in power at the Hotel de Ville, 
with the result that the armed mob bunt 
in and massacred them almost to a man, 
together with the male inmates of the palace, 
amid scenes of the wildest orgy. Blood. 
stained ruffians and horrible viragoes rioted 
in the midst of the blood and the naked 
co of their victims, gorging themselves 
with the contents of the royal lJarders and 
getting drunk on priceless vintages, while 
others ripped up the beds till it snowed 
feathers in the courts, smashed the mirrors 
and costly porcelains, or looted the more 
portable treasures. After the fall of the 
monarchy the Revolutionary Government 
took up its quarters in the devastated 
palace, shorn of all royal emblems, and 
remodelled internally by the architect 
Gisors. The whole of the south wing was 
divided up into offices for the various 
committees, the terrible Committee of Public 
Safety occupying the Queen’s suite on the 
ground floor, but overflowing later into the 
King’s suite above. The north wing was 
practically gutted to accommodate the 
Assembly itself. Its fitting up seems 
have owed something to the young Percier 
and Fontaine, recently returned from Rome 
and employed as designers by the contracting 
decorator and upholsterer, and something 
to the painter David. The on 
which were mostly executed in lath o 
plaster and painted to imitate porphyry, 
marble, and bronze, showed symptoms ‘ 
the change of taste which was evolving ~ 
Empire style. Doorways were flanked en 
columns of the “Order of Pestum, — 
were decorated with wreaths of oak a 
laurel, hangings. of crude green trimmed with 
crimson, were draped “a la Romame, 
and the President’s table was supported on 
figures of chimeras, cts 

The Assembly Hall, which occupies ie 
long, narrow space of the old sabe 
Machines, was arranged with the mem ed 
seats on one side, curving inwards @t t 
extremities, and the officials’ seats — 
them, while public galleries, with seats J“ 
11,000 persons, ran round both ends 4 
one side of the hall. : aid 

In this was the chamber which w!'nes : 
the fall successively of the Girondins, 
Hébert, of Danton, and of Robe-picis 
and which was frequently invaded by 
mob, till, in 1795, General Bonaparte 1 nas e e 
the capital with his cannon. In ae 
his cowp d'état, it was closed. In the follow 
year he took up his abode in the palace. ® 
the republican emblems were aia 
With a brief interval after the Revolution 
of 1848, the Tuileries remained the residen® 
of the head of the State, whether he bs 
called First Consul, King of France. 0! ~ 
of the French, Prince President, or Empem! 
from 1800 till the proclamation of the ; 
Republic, on the arrival of the - ele 
battle of Sedan, and in turn witness 
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ht into exile of Napoleon, Coarles X., 
pa Philippe, and the Empress Eugénie. 
During this period the palace underwent 
many minor alterations, which present 
ial interest. Since they were, as 
no specia F P th 
a rule, for the worse, involving, me ney 
did, the destruction of De l'Orme’s loggia 
and Le Vau's staircase, they our 
regret at the disappearance of the fabric. 
In regard to decoration, however, the loss 
is more serious. Under Napoleon and the 
Restoration, Percier and Fontaine carried 
out extensive works in that Empire style 
which was so largely their creation, and 
which in their hands reached the greatest 
charm of which, with its rather frigid and 
uninspired range, it was capable. Under 
Louis Philippe the first-floor suite was 
altered so as to allow of an uninterrupted 
vista through the State apartments nearly 
900 ft. long, thus forming an unrivalled 
setting for the brilliant festivities of the 
Second Empire. The middle of the XIXth 
century was not a period notable for style 
or taste, but at least it was one which occa- 
sionally had the good judgment to appreciate 
the work of bygone times. Thus, on the 
demolition of Le Vau’s chiteau of Bercy, 
the Empress Eugénie bought up the charming 
decoration of a salon designed towards the 
end of the XVIIth century by Robert de 
Cotte, and had it adapted for one of her 
salons, 

If in later times the ancient and august 
glories of the Louvre were thrown into the 
shade by the rather flashy splendour of its 
younger rival, time brought revenge. For 
it was fated that the Tuileries should pay for 
its late-acquired pre-eminence by sharing the 
fate of the ephemeral Courts which succeeded 
one another under its roofs. By a curious 
stroke of fate when it perished in the flames, a 
victim to the rancour of mob government 
within a few months of the collapse of the last 
dynasty that ruled in France, the union 
with the Louvre, which had been the dream 
of almost every occupant of the throne for 
300 years, had only just been accomplished. 

It is of interest to compare some out of the 
many methods by which it was proposed at 
various times to effect this purpose. The 
plan prepared, probably by one of the 
Métezeau family, for Henry IV. and fragmen- 
tarily preserved in a wall painting at 
Fontainebleau, is not particularly interesting. 
Bernini's and Perrault’s plans (A, B, and C), 
illustrated in Blondel’s ‘“ Architecture 
Frangaise,” were produced in connexion with 
Colbert's projected completion of the Louvre. 
A plan by Boffrand, reproduced in Patte’s 
* Monuments Erigés & la Gloire de Louis 
XV.,” was one of those submitted in a 
competition held in 1750 for a “ place” 
to contain a statue of the King, which 
eventually resulted in the creation of the 
Place de la Concorde, Boffrand’s plan 
and most subsequent ones, such as that of 
Bellanger in the next reign, manifest the 
growing feeling, that the royal palace was 
the possession of the nation, by utilising 
portions of it for public purposes, such as a 


museum, a library, an opera house, and so 
forth. By this time a quarter had 
grown up between the palaces, outside the 


line of Charles Vis wa , Which had been 
craizoyed in 1634, as well as within them. 
was beyond the power or resources of 
the effete Government of Louis XV. to 


attempt the necessary clearance, and it 
required tie strong hand of a Bonaparte 
. make even a inning of the task. 
wuring the first half of the XIXth century 
nnumerall: architects put on per their 
Suggestions ‘or the junction of the palaces, 
oroble i © variety of ways the difficult 
ai 9 o: “isguising the fact that the two 
sored not lel. Percier and 
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ir 5 eth the task, which was not od 
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been carrying on a scholarly restoration 
in various parts of the Louvre since 1848, but 
was not rapid to please the Prince 
President, was superseded by the more facile 
Visconti. The imposing, if soulless and 
florid, architecture, which surrounds the 
— to the west of the Place du Carrousel, 
from the latter's designs, though his sudden 
death prevented his seeing his work carried 
through. He was found dead in his carriage 
as he was driving to the building in December, 
1853. The works were continued by Lefuel, 
whose taste was, unfortunately, even more 
showy than his predecessors. Caring nothing 
for the past, he thought it necessary to recast 
the Pavillons de Flore and de Marsan and 
the western half of the Grande Galerie, 
and thus blot out several pages of history. 
Only the accidents of politics prevented his 
completing the obliteration of Percier and 
Fontaine’s work on the north of the Place 
du Carrousel, which is not even yet definitely 
secured against a menaced destruction. 

The two palaces, at length united, were 
spared by the Prussian shells only to fall 
& prey to French incendiaries. The 
Commune established a garrison in the 
Tuileries in March, 1871, On May 21 the 
Governor gave an evening féte attended 
by the motley society of the Collectivist 
Republic. On the night of the 23rd to 
the 24th, when the Commune was in its 
death agony and, in the presence of the 
German armies, the National troops were 
regaining street by street a capital blazing 
at twenty points, Bergeret and his com- 
panions fired the Tuileries. The palace of 
Catharine de’ Medici and Henry IV., of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XVI., of the first and third 
Napoleon, went up in a sheaf of flames, and 
its leaded domes came crashing among the 
ashes of carved and inlaid panelling, of 
gilded furniture, and silken hangings. 

When order had been restored after the 
great débdcle, and France had arisen from 
her ashes, the restoration of the flanking 
galleries and their great terminal pavilions 
was put in hand, but after much debate the 
blackened walls and gaping windows of the 
Tuileries proper were finally removed in 
1882, and flower-beds and statuary now 
cover the site of so many revels, intrigues, 
and tragedies. 


THE GUILD OF 
THE COMACINE MASTERS.* 


Tuts little island of ours, of which we are 
so justly proud, has been in the past the 
scene of invasions, from the time when the 
Romans first landed up to modern times. 
There was a quiet and peaceful invasion at 
the end of the VIth century which we do 
not often hear about, when St. Augustine 
brought Christianity to our shores, and the 
land was invaded by foreign builders and 
architects. 

These are the men I am going to speak 
about this evening—men who are known by 
the name of the “ Comacine Masters.” Some 
of you will no doubt dispute the fact that 
our Saxon architecture was derived from this 
foreign source, but I hope to show this 
evening conclusive proofs that this was so. 

It is common knowledge that amongst the 
important features of Roman civilisation the 
collegia occupied a prominent place. The 
collegium was a guild of persons banded 
together in support of a common object; 
there were colleges of artists, of architects, 
builders, and artisans, as well as colleges 
associated with the Government with religion 
and law. 

The collegium consisted of college (fellows 
as we should term them), with a president, 
who was known as the “ Magister.” There 
is a most interesting ancient fresco till 
extant in the church of San Clemente, Rome, 
which shows a Roman magister, in his togs, 
directing his men in the moving of a.marble 
column. Several of them are pulling with 
a rope, whilst another assists with a lever, 
and the magister stands at the side holding 
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up his hand and issuing orders. The Goths 
and Vandals, who overran Italy and despoiled 
Rome, dreaded the influence of the collegia 
and vigorously suppressed them by the 
strongest measures, so that we shall not be 
surprised to find that the college of archi- 
tects and builders in Rome removed from 
that city and took refuge elsewhere. 

According to tradition they settled at 
Comun, which stood at the head of Lake 
Como, and on the island of Comacina, in the 
centre of the lake. Being very strong, 
fortified, and enjoying many privileges, so 
that it might almost have been called a 
republic, it was chosen as a place of refu 
in these troublesome times by many of the 
Romans. This Romano-Greek colony with- 
stood the attacks of the barbarians, and 
maintained its independence for more than 
twenty years, and thus became the depository 
of many costly treasures and works of art. 
Here, then, the Guild of Architects, though. 
they could no longer practise their art, pre- 
served the legendary knowledge and pre- 
cepts, which, as history implies, came down 
to them through Vitruvius from older 
sources. The treasures which I have men- 
tioned as being stored there would, many of 
them, be splendid works of Greek and Roman. 
art, and these would have a strong influence 
upon the Guild of Architects and help to- 
keep alive their old artistic spirit. 

It was here that the Longobards, when 
they conquered the north of Italy, found 
them towards the end of the Vith century, 
and, having recently adopted Christianity 
and full of zeal, these invaders soon pro- 
vided the guild with work enough in the 
direction of church building, and _ the 
Comacine Masters became active and ir- 
fluential builders again. 

Although there is no documentary evidence 
to show that the Roman college which re- 
moved to.Comun was identical with the 
Comacine Guild, which we know existed at 
Comacina, yet the similarity of the institu- 
tions is sufficient evidence to prove that 


this was so. 

In the Comacine Guild the title 
“ Magister” was retained, though the use 
of the term was no longer limited to the 

resident, but every competent and fully- 
instructed member of the society was 
enrolled as one of the “ Magistri,” and the 
formed the governing body, and the presi- 
dent at their head was called a “Grand 
Master.” The ordinary members were called 
“ Liberi-Muratori’”’ —- Freemasons — because 
they were not subject to the laws which 
regulated the work and pay of the other 
workmen. Thus builders, sculptors, and, at 
first, painters, formed a single grand 
fraternity. Distance and obstacles were 
nothing to them; they travelled to England 
under Augustine, to Germany under St. Boni- 
face, to France with Charlemagne ; they went 
to the East under the Eastern Emperors, to 
the south under the Lombard dukes, and, in. 
fact, are found everywhere throughout many 
centuries. They received privileges from 
the Popes, who issued diplomas and bulls to 
guarantee their safety in foreign countries. 
In fact, they were always in league with 
the church, and we find that abbots, pre- 
lates, and bishops joined the guild as 
members. 

If the sphere of influence I have ascribed 
to the guild seems too far-reaching, I would’ 
ask you to consider the similarity of the 
style of the buildings put up contempor- 
aneously in different countries. 

For instance, in the XIith century, com- 
pare the Italian buildings, such as the 
churches at Verona, Bergamo, and Como, 
which were built with round arches, with 
the German Domkirchen at Bonn, Mayence, 
Freiburg, and the French Cathedrals Aix, 
Caen, Dijon, and the English Cathedrals at 
Canterbury, Bristol, and Chichester. They 
are not only round-arched, but have an almost 
identical style (due allowance being made 
for local conditions and influence), and that 
style is Lombard. 

Is it likely that many single architects in 
different countries would have had the same 
ideas at the same time? The existence of 
one of these churches suggests that it was 
erected by many workers under one govern- 
ing influence; the existence of them all: 
shows there must have been a great universal” 
brotherhood, with different branches in each- 
country, with the same ideas, knowledge, 
and principles. Let us now run over a few 
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characteristics of early Comacine work in 
Italy. 
In the plans of their churches, the 
Comacine Guild, being a survival of the 
Roman Collegium, had, of course, Roman 
traditions, and followed closely at first the 
type of the Roman basilica in the planning 
of their churches. A very usual form was 
the tri-apsidal church, of which many exist. 
The tribune was raised above the floor of the 
nave and supported on the pillars of the 
crypt, the floor of the latter being only a 
few feet below that of the church. igh up 
in the outer walls were loggie or galleries 
for the virgins and women. 


Symbolical Treatment. 


Comacine work is highly symbolical, both 
in form or number. Such as the plan just 
mentioned, the rounded apse, the emblem 
of the head of Christ, the threefold nave 
shadowing forth the Trinity, the octagonal 
plan of the baptisteries symbolising the 
mystic number 8, and so forth, and also in 
their ornamentation. 

Under the latter heading would come the 
figures and representations with which they 
covered their buildings, such as _ the 
mysterious Solomon’s Knot, that intricately- 
woven unbroken line of unity, emblem of the 
manifold ways of the power of the one God 
who has neither beginning or end, the mystic 
signs of circle and triangle, and sacred 
monogram, the curious animals and em- 
blematic figures. 

Let us turn our attention now to Sicily for 
a moment. It has been proved that there 
were four Lombard colonies established there 
at different times, and consequently it is not 
surprising that buildings erected by Comacine 
masters are to be found in the island. One 
of these is Palermo Cathedral, built in the 
year 1185, after the Norman invasion. The 
facade of the cathedral of Lucca is a perfect 
——- of pure Comacine-Romanesque; it 
shows that the Saracen influence which the 
masters had been placed under in the south 
had not caused them to entirely change their 


old style. The row of arches previously used 


to form a cornice under the roof now runs 
wild over the whole facade. This is the 
work of Magister Guido at the beginning 
of the XIIIth century, who, although as an 
architect left something to be desired, as 
a sculptor was marvellous. Apparently his 
aim was variety, and his imagination a 
fertile one, for every colonnette is different ; 
they are plain, fluted, foliaged, and inlaid 
in every conceivable manner, and the capitals 
are carved with every shape, symbol, and 
ornamentation imaginable, the whole effect 
being one of Oriental richness. The style of 
the building naturally suggests the Duomo 
baptistery and tower at Pisa, and shows, 
moreover, the close connexion between the 
Pisan and Lucchese Lodges. 


Organisation. 


It is interesting to consider what was the 
constitution of the lodges which were estab- 
lished in all these cities. Everyone of these 
lodges or cradles of art was of the selfsame 
form, i.e:, composed of the school, the 
laborerium, and the opera of the Comacine 
Masters. 

The school was where the novices were 
trained in three sister arts—painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 

The laborerium was the great workshop 
where all the hewing of stone, carving of 
columns, oe up of woodwork was done; 
in fact, the headquarters of the brethren who 
had passed the schools. 

The opera was the office of administration, 
which formed the link between the guild and 
its patrons. In the opera all commissions 
were given, and contracts signed, and the 
purchase of. materials arranged, and, of 
course, to do all this it was necessary to have 
# treasurer, secretary, and other officials, such 
as the Proveditore, who acted between the 
opera and _laborerium. Judging by the 
entries in this gentleman’s private notebook 
his responsibilities must have been great and 
his occupations multitudinous. The simi- 
larity of the various lodges argues that the 
same ruling body governed them all. 


Italian Examples. 


_To return to Pisa, the cathedral bap- 
tistery and tower are so well known it is 
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hardly necessary to take up any time in 
remarking upon them. The fagade of the 
cathedral has been described as a very 
wilderness of Lombard galleries in every 
direction. Instead of following the line of 
the roof as formerly, they cover the whole 
front, one below another. The leaning tower 
and the baptistery are in identically the same 
style as the Duomo. The Pisans, being at 
this time proud of many victories, desired 
their architect, Buschetto, to design them 
a grand and gorgeous church in a style 
hitherto unknown. Many antique capitals 
and columns, which were amon the spoils, 
were placed at his disposal. In the baptistery, 
built in 1152, the old mystic octagonal form 
has given way to the circle. In our rapid 
survey of Itahan work we must not overlook 
the well-known work of Arnolfo at Florence. 
Arnolfo, who was chosen as the architect 
of the Duomo, designed also the Palazzo 
Vecchio. Standing at the side of the square, 
slightly askew, because the Guelf rulers 
would not allow the building to touch the 
accursed soil where once stood a palace be- 
longing to the Ghibellines, is a very go 
example of the work of the Masonic Guild 
of the XIIIth century. Before leaving the 
square a glance should be taken at the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, a very finely-proportioned build- 
ing by Archmagister Orcagna, who em- 
vhasised his varied qualifications by signin 
8 paintings “Andrea di Cione, sculptor, 
and his sculptures “Andrea di Cione, 
painter.” 

For the erection of their great Duomo the 
Flerentines, as has been stated, chose 
Arnolfo. 

He was a hereditary member of the 
Masonic company; in fact, one of the 
aristocracy of the guild, and I do not sup- 
pose there was such a thing as licentiate 
membership in those days, but if there was 
Arnolfo did not enter the guild by this back- 
door method, for he had a most complete 
training in it under his master, Jacopo 
Tedesco, and in three or four of the chief 
lodges. After working twelve years at this 
building he died in 1310, ot completed 
not more than the foundation, but leaving 
designs for others to follow. Many magistri 
carried on successively the work of building 
the Duomo, too numerous to mention. The 
XIIIth century was a time of immense 
development in art, and notice how the small 
double-arched windows have given way to 
long-pointed arches filled with fine tracery. 

he marvellous dome is, as we know, the 
work of Brunellesco, who was an independent 
architect opposed to the Masonic Guild. 
The stories of his rivalry and jealousy are 
well known, and how he obtained the work 
in competition with about five others. 
Brunellesco’s strike for independence appears 
to have given the death-blow to the great 
Masonic Guild, which had gradually been 
becoming more unwieldy. 

In tracing some works of the Comacine 
Masters in Venice the first that should be 
mentioned is the Ca’ d'Oro, on the Grand 
Canal, by Magister Giovanni Bono, of Como. 
It is a masterpiece of Gothic ornamentation, 
but in his effort after magnificence he rather 
spoilt his design by gilding his sculpture. 
He, with others, commenced the reconstruc- 
tion of the ducal palace. The courtyard of 
the palace was designed by Magister Antonio 
Rizo. He put the characteristic Comacine 
mixture of round arches below, and painted 
above. The whole is enriched with exquisite 
sculptural decoration. 

The lodge at Venice was intimately con- 
nected with that of Milan. The celebrated 
Cathedral of Milan shows the culmination 
of the later Italian-Gothic style of the Coma- 
cines in its fulness. The first head architect 
of the building was Magister Simone da 
Arsenigo, although the architect who had 
most to do with it was his successor, 
Magister Jacapo di Campione. Both were 
of the Lombard Guild. During the time the 
latter was head of the laborerium several 
Germans worked under him, and _ this 
accounts for the more German style of Milan 
Cathedral compared with other Italian 
churches. The slight point of the arch 
seen in these latter is much sharpened at 
Milan, and the horizontal lines of the 
Romanesque buildings formed by rows of 
little round archlets have here n given 
an upward tendency by the arches being 
elongated and pointed. As usual with the 
guild, the effect of richness or ornamentation 
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Influence on Saxon Work. 


Crossing the Adriatic we come upon som 
Neg | interesting remains of Comacine wor; 
in Servia, but we will pass over this, and jn 
order to show the Comacine influence on 
Saxon architecture take ourselves back to 
the year a.p. 598, when Pope Gregory sen 
over the monk Augustine to convert th: 
British, and with him, as already mentioned 
several of the fraternity of the Liber, 
Muratori (Freemasons), so that the converts 
might speedily be provided with churches 
oratories, and monasteries; among these he 
sent the Comacine Master, Paulinus, | 
describe him as such because he is spoken 
of under the title of Magister. 

Under his direction a large and noble 
church of stone was built at York, which 
seems to have been of the Italian basilican 
ee This was renewed later by the 

uilders and architects, for whom Wilfred. 
Bishop of York, sent to Canterbury, as there 
was a lodge and school established in that 
city by the Comacines who came with 
Augustine. The foundations of this Saxon 
church are still to be seen in the crypt, and 
I learnt from the Dean of York when at the 
Minster yesterday that the steps of a still 
earlier building, which must have been a 
Pagan temple, are also to be seen there. 

Wilfrid, after spending some time in Rome, 
built a large and spacious church at Ripon. 
There are still to be seen built into 
a buttress some stones which must have 
been taken from this church, for they 
are carved with what is undoubtedly Coma- 
cine ornament, being of a similar character 
to Solomon’s Knot, previously mentioned, and 
an example of which was shown. Amongst 
some Saxon stones at Jarrow there is an 
equally good, if not better, specimen of this 
knotwork. The winged ornament, I am 
told, is Roman, and must have come from 
one of the ancient Roman temples which 
existed, we know, when Augustine came 
here. The doorway under the tower of the 
church at Monkwearmouth, in Durham, is 
doubtless a part of the basilican church which 
Benedict Biscop built there in the VIlth 
century, and for which he employed Coma- 
cines from Gaul. The ornament on the right 
doorpost represents twined serpents, with 
birds’ beaks, and there is a similar design 
on an architrave of an ancient door in San 
Clemente, Rome. 

Having dealt somewhat fully with Saxon 
ornament, I will now 3 on to consider 
the towers of this period. They have clearly 
a Comacine origin; the resemblance to those 
in Italy is so apparent; both were built in 
several stages, the lowest had no windows or 
only slits, the next above single-light 
windows, and in the upper stages the wit- 
dows were two, three, or more light divided 
with colonnettes, as at Earl’s Barton Church 
tower. In another Saxon tower at Barton- 
on-Humber it is again seen that the larger 
windows are in the uppermost stage, and the 
face of the tower is covered with pilaster 
strips. These projecting ribs of stone !0 
the masonry, which I Se called pilaster 
strips, are similar to the pilasters in the 
front of the Lombard churches, and 4 
decidedly Comacine form of building: all 
the earliest apses of Italian churches have 
them. The Saxon tower at Sompting Church 
exemplifies in a lesser degree what has 
alre been said. The two-light window 
and the remains of a ‘single-light window 
under it can still be seen on the side of the 
tower, which now forms the west end of the 
church at Deerhurst. A feature of 5ax00 
work is the external arcading, as © the 
Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon ; |‘ seem 
to have been derived from late Roman work, 
and was developed and much used as 2") orn 
mental detail by the Lombard Coma: ''': 


Irish Work. 
The Irish round towers have been 2 puzzle 
to many antiquaries. They are ©! Ver 


ancient date, and many theories hav+ been 
put forward in regard to them ; some claii that 
they are the work of a Persian colony, others 
attribute them to the Phoenicians, and others 
to the Danes. Petrie proves that they a 
Christian, as they are invariably (oun 
close to the ruins of a monastery or hur 
composed of similar sansonty. a we coe 
sider the way the stones are hewn, the cles* 
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OF al E which was added on account of 
climatic conditions, is mot to be found in 
Italy, built during the first five centuries 
after Christ. What, then, was the point 
of contact between Ireland and Ttaly? 
st. Patrick, the first Trish missionary, 
ip. 373-464, was of continental origin, and 
two of the first Irish preaching brethren who 
came after him, St. Fredianus and Columban, 
both held positions as dignitaries in the 
Church in Italy, and it was they who, on 
returning to Ireland, took back with them 
Magistri of the Comacine Guild. 

e ancient crosses im Ireland, ually 
with the towers, exhibit Comacine charac. 
teristics. The Cross of SS. Patrick and 
Columban, at Kells, has all the marks of the 
Comacine work in the VIIIth and IXth 
centuries, as seen in the oldest churches at 
Como and Verona. The one at C . 
too, is a veritable Comacine cross. These 
crosses were set up before they had churches 
to mark the spot where worship was con- 
ducted in the open air, and symbolise the 
cross of Christ within the unending circle 
of eternity. Note that the Byzantine in- 
fluence seen in these crosses is due to the 
communications which Como and many 
Italian cities had with Constantinople. Some 
of the bishops who were rulers over Como 
were Greeks, and after the edict of Leo III. 
in A.D. 726 prohibiting images, Greek 
sculptors fled to Italy, and some of them 
joined the guild. 


Lessons for Ourselves. 

What a powerful guild this must have been 

to exert such a widespread influence, and 
the question—Wherein did their power lay? 
The answer to that question is one of great 
importance to the architects of to-day. To 
my mind the answer is clearly this: They 
were united and well organised. That is 
what we lack to-day. We are disunited and 
unorganised. Undervalued by the general 
public, our preserves poached over un- 
hindered by men whose only claim to be 
architects consists of the printer's ink on 
their notepaper and the brass plate at their 
office door. 
_ Understand me, I am not advocating (even 
if it were ible) the elimination of com- 
petition. That system has evidently come to 
stay, and as it gives skill the most favour- 
able oppportunity to take its right position 
its effect is salutary. But what is required 
is to lift competition above suspicion, so that 
the result is an unbiased and honest 
judgment. 

By further plea is that the profession 
should strengthen its bulwarks, for strength 
commands respect. Then the opinions of 
architects would be valued and their advice 
sought, and instead of the development of an 
estate meaning the covering of it with 
rubbish, rows upon rows of so-called houses, 
all monotonously alike and ugly, and of no 
advantage to builder, dweller, or passer-by— 
instead of that we should have rational town 
planning and real homes, and should not 
have to flee to the uninhabited parts of the 
country for beautiful surroundings. 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tue work rendered necessary 

Restoration of at Selby Abbey by the disas- 
Selby Abbey. trous fire of 1906 proceeds 
; apace. This year or next 
18 to See the re-erection of the south transept, 
which has been missi since 1690, when it 
The destroved by the fall of the central tower. 
2 © upper portion of the latter was rebuilt at the 
— ‘in a bald and unworthy manner, but 
as been 1-vlaced in the course of the present 
Nstoration Ly a loftier and somewhat highly 
ymate Early English story; but the transept 
was simply walled up," giving the church o 
ee appearance both inside and out. 
* artist necessity for this ret uilding being 
undertaken is hardly deniable, but the 
— ot the style in which it should be 
Poe a * one which opens a wide field 
MUBSIOT. riginal transept belonged 
_ Norman church, and had an apse towards 
pa of which the foundations have been 
: No representation of it in its_ original 
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state exists, for the structure destroyed in 
the XVIIth century, and known from . con- 
temporary drawing, had been remodelled at 
the end of the XVth, and contained a large 
Perpendicular window. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott 
does not propose any restitution of previous 
work in this My but has made a — 

onising with the rich and beautiful 
Decorated work of the choir. 

The promoters of the restoration have, it 
seems, a further project in view, which appears 
of questionable expediency. It is nothing 
less than the raising of the twin western towers, 
which, though originally contemplated by the 


XIllth-century builders, were never carried. 


above their t height, which is that of 
the base of the west gable. Funds, however, 
for this portion of the scheme are not yet 
oe and it is possible that a 
counsels will prevail. 
A MOVEMENT has been set 
Hall of Corpus on foot by Mr. J. H. Allchin, 
Christi, of the Museum and Public 
Maidstone. Library, Maidstone, for the 
acquisition of the Hall of 
the Ancient Confraternity of Corpus Christi 
in that city as a museum of Kentish antiquities. 
The earliest record of the Guild dates from 
1438, but it existed previously, and may alread 
have been in possession of its hall, from whic 
it was ejected in 1547, under the Act of 
the first year of Edward VI., suppressing 
chantries and confraternities. After falling 
into the rapacious hands of the Protector 
Somerset the Brotherhood Hall was bought 
7 the citizens in the following year for 2001. 
the proceeds of the sale of the plate and 
vestments of All Saints’ Church, and converted 
into a grammar school. The school occupied 
it till 1871, when new premises were built on 
another site. Since then the Hall has been in 
private ownership. We wish the promoters 
of the new scheme/every success in their efforts. 
From Alderman Jacob’s inter- 
Winchester esting communication to this 
Cathedral. month’s Antiquary in mae 
to Winchester Cathedral it 
appears that the sum of 100,000/., the estimated 
cost of making the structure secure, has now 
been contributed, with the exception of 3,0001. 
“ Messrs. Thompson’s staff, with the diver, 
are now at work under the south transept, the 
most difficult of many difficult sections, for 
the gable was many inches out of ‘ plumb.’ 
The question of dealing with the great wall of 
the south aisle of the nave, whether by a 
quasi-cloister or buttresses, such as Wykeh 
used on the north aisle, remains for decision. 
In Wykeham’s great structural scheme there 
were the old monastic cloisters on the south. 
These were pulled down by Bishop Horne in 
Elizabeth’s Seotrestive reign to save repair, 
and have the value of the land.” It will be 
remembered that a thorough repair of the 
timber and lead work of the roofs was carried 
out in the nineties, bringing the total expendi- 
ture on the fabric to 200,000/. 
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Dr. Armitage Rostyson is 
The Wells marking his entry on the 
Deanery. Deanery of Wells, to which, 
at his own request, he has 
been transferred from the far richer one of 
Westminster, by a very interesting restoration 
in the best sense of the word. The present 
mansion dates in large measure from the time 
of Dean Gunthorpe, who, in 1472, greatly 
enla and recast the earlier house. His 
additions included a new Great Hall, which, 
owing to ¢ in social habits, was no 
longer required in the XVIIth century, and 
was then partitioned up into bedrooms and 
offices. These have now been removed, and 
have disclosed the fine oy sry of the XV th. 
century hall. Among the features hidden under 
lath and plaster which have now come to light 
are several oriel windows with their original 
stained glass, a concealed minstrel chamber, 
and a fine Tudor fireplace, which had been 
bricked up. 





In the Scotsman of January 25 
Two Protests there appears a letter from 
from Prof. Baldwin Brown, depre- 
Edinburgh. cating the removal of an old 
house in the clearances being 
made round Holyrood Palace in connexion 
with the renovations of which we gave an 
account in our issue of November 19. The 
“old propert oo to include one of the 
best-preserved and most characteristic pieces 
of old Edinburgh domestic architecture of 
the suburban type now left to us, the well- 
known three-gabled tenement on the left, as one 
s into the open space before the Palace. 
he artistic effect of the little building as 
opposed to the mass of the Palace is most 
pleasing. It gives scale to it, and links it 
with the old structures of the Canongate.” 
At the same time come protests from the newer 
Edinburgh of the north side, directed not in 
this case against a demolition, but against an 
erection. spite of a unanimous petition 
from the inhabitants of Charlotte-square, the 
Town Council propose to put up a monument 
to the late Lord Linlithgow at one angle of it. 
It is claimed that the quiet, classic simplici 
of this characteristic Edinburgh square will 
be disturbed, that its symmetry will be 
upset by the intrusion, and that the size of the 
monument will throw its surroundings out of 
scale. 





Tus tomb is remarkable as 
having two stories; the upper 
Churchyard of one ap to have 
Shipton-under- design: by an Italian artist, 
Wychwood. and, although in harmony with 
the lower one, can hardly be 
by the same hand. Probably the lower part 
was erected to the memory of one member of a 
family, and the upper part to another who died 
later. The same designer's work may be traced 
in other tombs in the churchyard, and repro- 
ductions of it occur in other churchyards in the 
neighbourhood. 


Tomb in 














Tomb, Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


NORTH AND SOUTH—A 
COMPARISON. 


T is somewhat surprising, considering 
the easy and speedy’ means of com- 


munication at the present time, to find 
how little is known of the difference in prac- 
tice between the builders of the North and 
those of the South. By North we do not 
intend to go beyond the north of the Tweed, 
but to confine ourselves to England. But 
even within this limit the differences are very 
striking, and a comparison of the various 
meth is an interesting study. Nearly 
every district in England has its distin- 
guishing characteristic, but this is largely 
owing to the varying materials for building. 
In a stone district—as in the country around 
Bath—a house built of brick and with a tiled 
roof would, while quite commonplace in the 
majority of districts, attract attention by 
& seeming incongruity, but the differences 
we refer to are of quite another character— 
é.¢., not so much a question of material, but 
of practice and method of working. 

Tomany in the South the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the practice in the North is the 
jetting of work to various trades instead of 
to one contractor. In some of the larger 
cities it is becoming the custom for one 
contractor to tender for the whole of the 
work, but, although this is an apparent 
breaking away from an old custom, in practice 
it is more apparent than real. It will be 
found that, after all, the contractor is little 
more than a paymaster to the different 
trades, and that, although his tender may 
be for the whole of the work, he possibly 
will not do that of more than one or two 
trades himself. We have known compara- 
tively large works undertaken in this way, 
but found that in execution the contractor 
proper has done nothing but the brickwork, 
subletting everything else, including the 
masonry. Even with those contractors 
who profess to do all the works it is invariably 
their practice to sublet the slating, plumbing, 
plastering, glazing, andyainting. In practice 
this does not cause the confusion that any- 
one used to the Southern methods might 
expect, although in settling up accounts he 
has te meet many representatives instead of 
one ; but it is necessary sometimes to remind 
these various gentlemen that they can only 
be recognised as representing the general 
contractor. It is somewhat irritating, too, 
to have to measure the same item over and 
over again, unless one arranges to have 
present three or four different tradesmen 
at the same time, a course not always prac- 
ticable. We have in our mind—to mention 
an item, a small one certainly, but never- 
theless illustrative of our point—an item 
of block flooring—first, the concreter for the 
concrete bed; next, the plasterer for the 
cement bed ; thirdly, the joiner for the flooring 
itself ; and, lastly, the polisher for the wax 
polishing. Occasionally one finds a little 
overlapping of the various trades—e.g., 
the plumber who supplies and fixes the rain- 
water goods does not consider it his duty to 
cut holes in stone facing for the plugs, and 
requires a good ‘deal of persuasion that 
whether he does the work or not his price 
for fixing must cover these holes. The 
items we have mentioned are small but 
typical. The insistence of clients upon one 
contractor undertaking the whole of the 
work leads in some cases to a rather strange 
condition of affairs. The authorities of one 
Northern town where this was not usually 
done insisted upon the work being carried out 
in this way. The first thing that happened 
was that one contractor asked for twelve 
more copies of the bills to distribute to the 
various trades, intending to have a compe- 


tition on his own account, but when told the 


cost of these extra copies he withdrew his 
request. What happened exactly in his 
case we do not know, but what happened in 
the case of the others we do know. Ev 
contractor in the place had sent in their 
names, although each worked in one trade 
only. Then arose a system of cross-tendering 
with each other, each one getting a series of 
prices for all the trades except hisown. How 
this affected the tendering would be a nice 
mathematical calculation. The contractor 
who secured the work was a mason and 
uarry owner, and as the building was stone- 
aced and with stone dressings he was at a 
great advantage over the others, as his 
particular trade being a very large proportion 
of the whole work the competition was prac- 
tically in all trades except his own. It, 
however, is a question whether the prices 
he gave the other tradesmen for his work 
were the same as those in his own tender. We 
should think there was reasonable cause for 
doubt on this point. In any case, it is 
obvious that the benefit the clients gained 
by departing from the usual practice of the 
district was very problematical. 

It has often been remarked that the 
Northern work is something like the Northern 
character—very sound, but not so finely 
finished as the Southern. There is a gocd 
deal of truth in this statement, as anybody 
who has had opportunities of comparing 
both will have no hesitation in saying. 
The term “ polished,’ which the Northern 
mason uses in place of the term “ rubbed ” 
used by his Southern brother, may give some 
indication of the comparison. 

Of all trades where the differences between 
North and South country practices are dis- 
played none show a greater variation than 
that of the bricklayer. This commences in 
the brickfield and goes right through to the 
finished work. In the first place, the bricks 
of the North are larger than those of the South, 
and with ordinary joints work out seven 
courses to 2 ft. against eight. The conse- 
quence is that—the bricks being hori- 
zontally larger each way—a 14-in. wall is 
literally 14 in., not 13} in., whereas an 
18-in. wall works out at 19 in., the equiva- 
lent of a rod of brickwork is only about 
3,600 bricks against 4,300. The bricks are 
very much harder, consequently the cost of 
“handling” them is much less, as they are 
thrown into a skip, hoisted up on to a plat- 
form, and simply tipped out. An old brick- 
layer we met some time ago had just returned 
from a short visit to London—his first—and 
upon the “ gaffer” asking him what he saw 
and what struck him most, surprised his 
employer by insisting that the most surprising 
sight was, when passing some building 
works he “ actually saw men handing bricks 
out of a cart.” That seemed to be the 

inning and the end of the educational 
value of his visit. If a Southern architect 
unacquainted with the Northern system 
specified “English” bond, he would be 
somewhat surprised to get what he would 
probably know as “ garden wall” bond— 
three courses of stretchers to one of headers. 
The Northern bricklayer contends that this 
makes the stronger work; as it was put to us 
some little time ago, “ Does a wall fail in its 
thickness or in its ?” And we had to 
acknowledge that there was something in the 
contention, and that perhaps the Northern 
bricklayer did know something of bricklaying 
after all. If the architect wanted what he 
knew as “ English” bond, he would have to 
be careful to describe it as “‘ Old English,” 
and then to see that he got it. Another 
t that would strike the newcomer would 
be the paucity of scaffolding, much of the 
work being executed overhand—in fact, the 
greater part. Again the contention is that 
this tends to better work, as it is easier for 


the bricklayer to keep his “‘ perpends.” This 
combination of circumstances enables th 
North pean” & builder to execute brickwork 
at a price that would make a Southem 
contractor scofi—something like 30 per cent, 
lower, and good sound brickwork it is 
although er somewhat rougher in finish 
than would please a London architect. This 
characteristic seems to us to run all through 
the building trade. The relation of the fore. 
man (and often the masters) with the men 
is of a much more familiar character than 
would obtain further south. There is 4 
or of address that would give the 
dignity of the London foreman a very severe 
shock, but with it all the North Country 
foreman holds his men well in hand, and 
work seems to proceed with an ease and 
freedom from rush that is almost unknown 
in the South. 

Whatever may be the influences that cause 
these local variations in practice—and it is 
difficult to trace what these are—there is no 
doubt that many will remain, notwithstanding 
@ general tendency to standardise everything, 
and, looked at with an open mind, one must 
come to the conclusion that there is much that 
is good in each system ; but to attain to the 
best result all round a free interchange of the 
views of the exponents of the various systems 
in practice is indispensable; while an 
opportunity of “seeing ourselves as others 
see us” will have a great tendency to 


moderate our self-conceit, and give credit - 


for a certain amount of knowledge and 
common sense to those who differ from us, 
even when that difference seems to us 
entirely opposed to our own ideals as to what 
should be. 


LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS 
TO A STRANGER TO THE 
CONTRACT. 


Tue case of City of Birmingham Tramways 
Company, Ltd., v. Law, which was heard in 
May of last year, but which has only recently 
come into the ‘‘Law Reports,” is of some 
interest to contractors. e plaintiffs in the 
action were lessees of a tramway system from 
the Corporation of Birmingham, and by the 
terms of the lease the Corporation were to 
do repairs to the line as speedily and with 
as little interference with the traffic 4s 
possible, but they were not to be liable to 
the plaintiffs in respect of delay or injury 
caused by, or arising out of, the execution 
of the repairs. In 1908 a section of the 
line became out of repair, and the Corpora- 
tion entered into an agreement with the 
plaintiffs, the lessees, for its repair. This 
agreement to a great extent followed the 
terms of the lease, but it also provided that 
the Corporation, in consequence of anything 
contained in that agreement, should not be 
liable in respect of any accident or «amaze 
to the plaintiffs’ servants and workmen. or to 
passengers or rolling stock, arising out of the 
execution of the work by the Corporation. 
but that the Corporation in the contract with 
their contractor would insert provisions 1. 
posing such liability on the contractor and 
would secure to the plaintiffs the bencfit of 
such provisions. In this contract with the 
contractor were inserted conditions im; 05108 
such liability, and the contractor. the 
detendant in this action, wapertonk “ 
responsible to, and to indemnify the Corpor 
tion. An accident occurred, as the | udge 
found, owing to the negligence of th oD 
tractor, and certain passengers and a s«rvant 
of the plaintiffs’ were injured, and the plain- 
tiffs were suing the defendant, the coutrac- 
tor, for compensation paid by the plaintifis 
to the injured and for damage ‘0 
the car. It was contended that the plaintiffs 
could not sue upon the contract made with the 
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the plaintifis were not parties 
a na that as the Corporation had 
= ‘tracted themselves out of this liability to 
= Jaintiffs, the contractor in any ns 
post not be liable under the ornsaaygg 
indemnity given to the Corporation. e 
rae held that, as the plaintiffs had a 
roprietary right in the tramway with — 
Uatutory right of carrying eT oe the 
defendant, quite apart from the con’ _— 
was liable to the plaintiffs as a trespasser w : 
had created a common law nuisance, an 
that in such circumstances, if he relied on 
the contracts as showing leave and nrg 34 
to explain his presence on the line, yet he 
could not succeed in his defence, as the 
contratts, if so used by him, showed no 
authority to act —— The case is 
somewhat unusual, and it does not appear 
wholly satisfactory. In this case the point 
ig not raised whether in any event the plain- 
tiffs might not have had a remedy against the 
Corporation direct on the contract made by 
the Corporation with the plaintiffs to render 
the contractor liable if damage ensued from 
the execution of the works and to give the 
plaintiffs the benefit of its provisions. 


TRADE UNION STATISTICS. 


Tuat the movement which aims at con- 
verting the trade unions into political 
societies governed by the Labour party in 
Parliament is not one which favours the 
trade unions in their legitimate sphere may be 
gathered from the latest report, for the year 
1909, of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
who is also the Registrar of Trade Unions. 
In the previous year there was a decrease in 
the membership of trade unions of 2,322, 
but in the year 1909 the decrease in member- 
ship was 13,344. In the year under review 
638 trade unions made returns in Great 
Britain and Ireland with a membership of 
1,957,904, their income being 3,042,4211., 
their expenditure 3,158,698/., and the balance 
of their funds 5,886,272. The expenditure 
exceeded the income by 116,277/.; the 
particulars of the objects upon which the 
expenditure was made will appear in a further 
report. From a table in the present report 
it will be seen that these societies have made 
enormous advance since the year 1879, 
when there were 149 registered unions, with 
a membership of 237,889, and an income of 
280.4341. By 1889 the number of unions 
was 196, the membership 592,858, and 
the income 830,386. In 1899 the unions 
numbered 646, with 1,436,283 members 
and an income of 2,097,863/. The figures 
in this report quoted above show that in 
the whole decade an advance has been made 
on the figures of 1899, but it remains to be 
seen whether these societies did not reach 
their zenith about the year 1905, and whether 
their conversion into political associations 
will not end in their destruction as purely 
trade and friendly societies. 








BRIDGE OVER THE MEDWAY. 

The Rochester Bridgewardens have accepted 
- tender of Messrs. John Cochran & Son, of 
Ictoria-street, London, for the reconstruction 
of the bridge over the River Medway. The 
smount of the contract is between 70,0002. and 
‘1,000. The new bridge will be built on the 
aan piers and abutments, which will be 
. en down to high-water mark. It will be 
wren from 40 ft. to 40 ft. 6 in. in width 
. — the parapets, while the width of the 
adway will be increased from 24 ft. to 26 ft. 


WORKS AT YORK. 
ee new street which will connect the 
Market-place, York, with Piccadilly and 
Riumnate, and necessitating a bridge over the 
ver Foss, is now being proceeded with. The 
tettactors for the formation of the road are 
pe same Flooring Company, Ltd., Victoria 
bes a London, N.E.—The site of the White 
tet Hotel, facing the Market-place, and 
i a frontage of 190 ft. to the new street, 
~ been sold by the Corporation to the 
Wort Refreshment Association, Ltd., of 
togenimter, who propose to rebuild the hotel, 
Po er with offices, ete., according to designs 
Momited with the Council by their architects. 
Ti W. Mortimer & Son, of London and 


Lincoln, 
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THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS : 
PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, F.R.LB.A., 
ON “THE TEACHING OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION WITH ARCHITEC- 
TURE.” 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD Pitre lectured on this 
subject before the Institute of Builders on the 
[st inst. Before coming to his subject, viz., 
the Education of builders in arehitecture, he 
said he proposed to deal with the reverse side 
of the matter, viz., the Education of archi- 
tects in building, and, in the course of an in- 
teresting address, he said: Building construc- 
tion might be studied not only as a science in 
itself, but as a doctrine of design, the design 
being but the expression of essential facts, 
e.g., the lintol and the arch (the former being 
the ruling constructional principle among the 
Greeks and the latter that among the Romans) 
are simple, fundamental, constructional facts, 
yet are distinctly beautiful forms of design. 

The architecture of Ancient Greece was 
exceedingly simple in construction, so far as 
can be known the practice of their builders 

oing little or no ane than that of the 
finto and column; but upon that principle, 
so subtle and refined was their sense of 
beauty, they built the whole of the archi- 
teclure we know as the Classic of the 
three great Orders. This sense of refinement 
led them to introduce the entasis on the 
column shaft, the slight camber on the en- 
tablature and soffit of the lintol, and the 
small variations in the spacing of a row of 
columns, so as to overcome the inevitable 
optical illusions connected with these forms 
or groupings. The Romans advanced a step 
further than the Greeks in the principles of 
construction, their great idea being that of 
the arch. They were masters of massive con- 
struction, but, having built their houses, they 
looked around for some one to furnish them 
with architectural embellishment ; this demand 
the Greek artists satisfied by supplying the 
architectural forms or Orders slightly modified 
into a decorative treatment, and by sculptors, 
artists, and craftsmen to provide for the 
ornamental furnishings. 3 ‘ 

The Gothic builders of medieval times were 
constructionalists first and artists afterwards, 
and from the simple semicircular arch of the 
Romanesque they advanced to the com- 
plicated forms of arcade and vaulting of 
which the Chapel Henry VII. at Westminster 
is such a notable example. Upon the main 
lines of their constructions they worked their 
artistic ornaments in the deeply-recessed 
mouldings so characteristic of medieval 

itecture. , 
arwith this view of architecture as the ideal 
one it is necessary for architects to keep up 
to date with constructional developments. 

Architecture may be considered, of course, 
as a purely decorative art quite apart from 
construction, and, as above mentioned, it was 
so treated by the Romans. Under the same 
category may be placed the study and venera- 
tion of antiquarian architecture simply ~ 
cause it is old; A nahn 5 arenise an 

hases of Renaissance art. 
a Sole that the architect should — 
successfully and practically in the detai : 
his work it is needful that he be —— 
uainted with the nature and qualities o 


the materials he proposes to use, if not of the 


in these 
that saying a building is “new ”’ is ae ek 
bad name. New districts should be 
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actual craftsmanship required to manipulate 
them, but he was not one of those who would 
advise architectural students to follow any 
prolonged course of study in brickwork, 
masonry, or metal working, because the re- 
sult of such cannot fail to be otherwise than 
— of the a wers of handling the 
pencil for purposes of design. 

N everthehien, a scnclieal eaweleiiol of the 
crafts cannot be otherwise than beneficial to 
the designer, who should always work on sym- 
pathetic lines with the material. 

He then came-to the subject of how far it 
is necessary for builders to study architecture 
and how far such a study is desirable or 
interesting. 

Builders are an absolute necessary 
of society; a country cannot grow without 
them. The buildings of a nation form a solid 
record of its development, mentally as well 
as materially. 

The bulk of the buildings erected in 
this country are probably done without 
architects and therefore without architectural 
thought or design—from the great factories 
down to the small speculative houses—and 
so far as these are direct, serviceable, and un- 
affected they illustrate the architectural 
age in a simple and effective sense. But 
education to some extent in architecture will 
be needed if builders are to cultivate their 
minds in the direction of the ssthetic, e. ka 
true proportion, propriety of ornamental b 
tail, etc. To acquire any degree of proficien 
in this much study and constant practice wit 
wide knowledge are required; indeed, it 
amounts almost to a gift, and it is hardly to be 
expected that practical builders, with all their 
muitifarious duties can find time to devote 
themselves to this branch of the buildi 
craft. It is possible, however, to a limited 
degree. A builder who is always erecting 
churches or country farm buildings, or, in- 
deed, any other form of specialisation cannot 
do otherwise than become an expert in the 
particular line which he practises. Further- 
more, if he keeps his faculties of observation 
clear, he will, as experience increases, acquire 
a very fair general knowledge of the archi- 
tectural style of the building he knows best 
and the detail proper to it. 

Ruskin’s definition of art, as expressing the 
enjoyment a man experiences in the execu- 
tion of his work, stands quite good in regard 
to such building work, the art being that 
little margin of pleasure or profit which such 
a may puts into it after the fulfilment of the 
more material and prosaic parts of the work. 

Education in technical matters is eminently 
needful to the aspirant for a place in the 
building trade, but the student soon finds its 
practical limits. “I naturally speak with great 
diffidence and hesitation as to recommending 
a course of study in architecture to builders, 
but without reserve I would say that a young 
man should be well grounded in the principles 
of Geometry and Freehand drawing, and, in 
addition, in as much more of the principles of 
constructive science and decorative art as he 
can find time to digest.” 

Technical education equips the hand in 
order to give expression to the ideas of the 
mind. Building science and_architecture have 
been divorced far too long in our technical 
schools. The joiner should be taught not 
only how to frame up a four-panel door, but 
what proportion the panels should bear to the 
whole and what the shapes of the mouldings 


ee be. 

imilarly in brickwork and masonry the 
student should learn mot only how to set out 
and cut an arch or pilaster, or work a column 
with cap and base, but how to draw a 
properly proportioned column or a regular 
arch, and what the shapes of the caps and 
bases should be in the architect style 
which he is illustrating. 

Progress in technical training has come to 
the point where more than empty skill is 
required, and general education on archi- 
tectural principles will be conducive to good 
and important work. 

If the artisans and builders of the future 
rise to the occasion, and, followi the 
course indicated, cultivate a sense of fitness 
and beauty in building work, the reproach 
of cheapness and ugliness will greteaiey dis- 
appear from our ern buildings. It is really 
absurd = one moved it out, and is an 
evidence of to Tiding i m i 
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more beautiful than old ones if the general 
sense of the esthetic advances. : 

**In conclusion, I would say that, even if 
the work you are engaged upon is not beauti- 
ful in itself, if you do it well it acquires a 
beauty by that very act which, by its own 
reflex action, is a distinct benefit to yourself 
and to all those engaged with you upon the 
work.” 


THE DRYING OF NEW 
BUILDINGS. 


‘Tue drying of new buildings is a matter of 
growing importance. As facilities for speed- 
ing up the rate of constructivn increase, the 
necessity for reliable and safe means of 
eradicating moisture becomes more pressing. 

Until recently owners had to put up with 
long delay in getting possession of their new 
premises. There were no ‘svotchmen,” no 
electric hoists, no high pressure flares, or 
acetylene lamps, or temporary electric lighting 
to expedite building operations, and the 
stipylated time for completion of contracts was 
very much longer than it is wow. The work 
consequently had time to mature, and, to a 

extent, to dry naturatly. 

The utilisation of underground rooms in 
cities as offices, which has Leen rendered 

ible by the introduction of the electric 
and by improved means of ventilation, 
accentuates the necessity of having such 
spaces dried, and in sub-basements, such as 
are being provided in all new buildings in 
the City of London, natuval drying is 
practically nil. ghves 

Still another reason for drying is the in- 
creaging use of fireproof floors, patent parti- 
tions, and all the various forms of reinforced 
concrete construction, each of which necessi- 
tates the use of large quantities cf water. 

This water does evaporate and become 
dissipated in course of time, but too often the 
need for hurry causes the architect to allow 
joinery and other work to be prematurely 
installed and proceeded with to its great 
detriment ; added to this, new buildings are 
occupied whilst reeking With damp, with the 
result that the occupants suffer; in fact, the 
cases of illness attributable to this cause are 
far more numerous and serious than is 
generally appreciated. 

An interesting paper was read at the 
autumn meeting of the Royal Sanitary Con- 
gress describing the Knapen process of drying 
new buildings, but, good as it may be in 
theory, it would appear to be hardly practic- 
able for everyday use. Mr. Knapen puts the 
internal mass of the walls into permanent 
communication with the external surface and 
the surrounding air by means of a series of 
apertures, thus allowing drying to proceed 
from inside the walls at the same rate as 
from the surface. Apparently this series has 
to be large in order to be effectual. Apart, 
however, from the paper itself, the discussion 
which followed lends the impression that the 
whole question of evaporation and deposition 
of moisture was not clearly grasped by some 
of the speakers. 

It may perhaps be allowed in this con- 
nexion to state briefly one or ‘wo elementary 
facts regarding moisture in the atmosphere : 

All air contains some moisture; the amount 
depends on locality and temperature. This 
country, being a small island, is in no part 
far from large bodies of water. The air is 
always absorbing some of this, co —_ 
the climate in — is naturally humid. 
Temperature also plays an important part in 
governing the quantity of moisture in the 
air. Hot air is capable of holding large 
quantities of moisture; when it cools it can- 
not do so and the excess is deposited. In 
this country westerly winds prevail for about 
nine out of the twelve months, and the 
air brought by them sweeps over the Gulf 
Stream at a high temperature, absorbs large 
quantities of water, and, on striking our 
cooler temperature, deposits, in the form of 
rain and mist, the water it can no longer 
hold. Thus, in our autumn and _ winter 
seasons, two causes contribute to give a long 
spell of damp and wet weather ; first, westerly 
winds, second, low temperature. In our 
spring season, on the contrary, builders 
welcome ‘“‘ good drying weather.’’ The con- 
verse of the above is then taking place. We 
have easterly winds prevailing, sweeping 
over large tracts of very cold land, and 
owing to low temperature, incapable of hold- 
ing much water. The air brought by these 
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winds strikes our warmer temperatures and, 
becoming capable of. holding much water, 
absorbs it impartially and greedily, drying 
our land and everything upon it. ? 

The Knapen system of drying vie is 
undoubtediy an application of the laws 
governing evaporation (drying), but Turk’s 
system yould appear to go tore to the root 
of the matter. Mr. Turk jakes his air as 
nature provides it; he then raises its tempera- 
ture to about 95° Fahr., thus rendering it 
capable of holding much water. This air 
immediately absorbs moisture from all avail- 
able surfaces in the endeavour to obtain 
equilibrium ; he next expels it from the space 
he is treating, introducing a ew supply at 
95° Fahr. to replace it, and ¢ontinues this 
introduction and expulsion until sufficient 
drying is attained. By Turk’s method the 
heated air is continuous! ws its heat 
to the surfaces surrounding it, and, as they 
become warm, they attract the internal damp, 
which is promptly absorbed as it reaches 
them. Mr. Turk claims that under his process 
natural conditions (but at a higher range of 
temperatures) are maintained, and that con- 
sequently the materials used in building con- 
struction do not suffer damage. 

A temperature of 95° Fahr. is above our 
English shade maximum, but the external sur- 
faces of our buildings are subjected to solar 
radiation temperatures rising in summer to 
140° Fahr., therefore, an internal temperature 
of 95° would not appear to be a source of 
danger. In any case, if this system does 
al! that is claimed for it, it is worthy of the 
careful attention of architects and contractors. 
There is no doubt that every specification 
should provide some means of safeguarding 
building owners from damage arising from 
avoidable damp. Basi Ger. 





MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 





Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 

The annual dinner of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Bear’s 
Paw Restaurant on the 7th inst. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. James T. Duthie) was in the chair, 
and he was a by Messrs. Arnold 
Thornely (President of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural pawe,! , R. Arthur Costain (im- 
mediate Past-President, Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association), E. Percy Hinde (Vice- 
President, Liverpool Architectural Society), 
John T. Alexander (City Building Surveyor), 
John T. Jones (President, Liverpool Property 
Owners, Builders, and Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion), Fredk. E. G. Bodger (Deputy Building 
Surveyor), Jas. Griffiths (President, Birken- 
head Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion), Arthur H. Edwardson (Secretary, 
Birkenhead Building Trades Employers’ 
Association), W. P. Horsburgh (Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association), Jas. Heaton (Chairman 
of the South Lancashire Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, Ltd.), C. H. Edwards (Chairman 
of the Building Material Trades’ Association, 
Ltd.), and a large number of members of the 
Master Builders’ Association. 

Responding to the toast ‘Architects and 
Quantity Surveyors ’’ roposed by Mr. 
Chas Tonikinson}, Mr. Thornely said, so far 
as he could gather, the building tradg in 
Liverpool had not been very good, but he 
believed things were reviving in the South of 
England, and he thought that the improve- 
ment would extend to the North. It was one 
of the horrors of builders that there was 
bound to be keen competition, for it was not 
always to the benefit of the client that there 
should be a cutting of prices. 

Mr. Costain, 

in giving the toast of * ee ee 
and Surveyors,” referred to the awakening 
towards the duty to the cities and towns, and 
said that if-it had occurred earlier they would 
have had the heights of Everton and Lowhill 
crowned with flowers. 


Mr. Alexander, 
responding, said that he wished to sympathise 
with the builders in the bad times through 
which the building trade was passing, and he 
hoped sincerely that the dawn of better times 
would come soon. ' 

Other toasts given were ‘‘ Kindred Associa- 
tions” and “The Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association.’’ 
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Manchester and Salford Building | Trades 
Employers’ Association. 

At the annual dinner of the Manchester ang 
Salford —— Trades Employers’ Associa. 
tion, at the Albion’ Hotel, Mr. H. S. Daniels 
presiding, in giving the toast of the Man. 
chester Society. of - Architects, Mr, George 
Macfarlane said Ruskin chose the XIth 
century as the period at which architecture 
was at its best. He agreed that since then 
architecture seemed to have been decaying 
The stone age had been succeeded by the iro, 
age, the riveter had displaced the mason, anq 

ilding could now often be described 4s 
“ boiler-making.”” ‘The old materials had been 
succeeded by substitutes, of all of which it 
was impossible to remember the names. But 
when substantial and artistic work. was te. 
quired there was no doubt they had to go 
back to old, methods and materials. {ie 
regretted that. the cycle of depression which 
affected the balling trade showed no signs of 
disappearing, but the depression was not sur. 
prising considering the number of specialists 
and new-fangled thiugs which had been 
brought in to displace the builder. 


Mr. P. S. Worthington, 

in acknowledging the toast, declared ‘hat 
many brilliant young architects were rising, 
and that the architects’ societies were raising 
the status of the profession by ensuring that 
members had a proper education and training 
in professional practice. 





THE 
TWIN-GRIP LAMPHOLDER. 


Tue * Twin-grip ’’ lampholder, invented by 
Mr. H. E. Evans and introduced by Messrs 
Bell Bros, & Co. (London), Ltd., of 63, Bishops. 
gate-street Within. E.C., does away with the 
risk of short-circuiting in the ordinary cord- 
grip, and we understand that it has been 
largely specified by consulting engineers and 
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others for recent installations.. Messrs. Bell 
Bros. have introduced a push pattern key: 
holder combined with the “Twin-grip. = 
illustration of which we give herewith. Further 
particulars will be supplied on application to 
Twin-grips, Ltd., who are now working these 
patents. ' 





ISOLATION HOSPITAL, EGHAM. — 

An: Isolation: Hospital for the parishes of 
Egham and Old Windsor hag been erected 00 
a site provided by Baron Schroder. i 
architect was Mr. Walter Gray. of Egham. er 
the buildere Messrs. King & Son, also 0 


Egham. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1911.) 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND RATES OF 
WAGES AND HOURS OF 


LABOUR. 


: Jast the Council referred it to the 
Packet, ate Committee to consider and 
on rt as to the necessit, of formulating con- 
Sons as to the rates of wages and hours of 
labour. to be observed in connexion with con- 
tracts for work of the nature of civil engineer- 
ing. In this report, brought up at the last 
meeting of the Council, the Committee stated 
othe Council’s list is divided into two parts. 
Part I. refers to employed in respect 
of works in the nature of construction or 
manufacture. . . - Both parts are  sub- 
divided into the respective classes of trades in 
the list, eg. “building trades, electrical 
trade.” Difficulty has in the past been ex- 
perienced in applying, to sewer construction 
and other works of the nature of civil engineer- 
ing, the rates in the list, inasmuch as the men 
employed on such works, such as pong sai 
timbermen, labourers, and nayvies, are classi- 
fied under the head of “ building trades,” and 
ihe rates of pay and hours of labour with regard 
to the greater number of trades under this 
heading are those soe upon between the 
London Master Builders’ Association and the 
various trades unions. There is no associa- 
tion of employers, however, representative of 
the firms who carry out work which has been 
described as civil engineering construction 
work, and of which sewer works form a part. 
On work of this nature, and on sewer work 
in particular, the conditions differ from those 
on ordinary building works in many important 
details, notably that some of it, particularly 
mining work, 1s done on a “ task-work"’ basis, 
and is habitually carried on by night as well 
as by day. To provide for the conditions ob- 
taining on such civil engineering works 
generally the Chief Engineer has submitted a 
draft addendum to the list, which, in his 
opinion, fairly defines the current practice in 
London for this class of work. We are of 
opinion that the amendment of ‘the list in 
accordance with this addendum will remove 
the difficulties referred to. 

The Committee recommended :— 


That the list of rates of wages and hours of 
labour be amended— 


(1) By the insertion of provisions applicable 
to the undermentioned trades in the list, viz., 
carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, _bricklayers 
cutting and setting gauged work), masons, 
masons (fixing), masons (granite work), smiths, 
itters, gasfitters, ete., plasterers, plumbers, 
plumbers’ mates, mill sawyers and wood-cut 
ting machinists, painters and glaziers, timber- 
men, scaffolders, labourers and navvies, granite- 
sett. paviors, wood-block paviors, paviors’ 
labourers, hot-water engineers, zinc workers, 
bellhangers, paperhangers, french polishers, 
Scotch derrick drivers, steam navvy and grab 
drivers, drivers of steam cranes and travellers, 
ocomotive drivers, stationary engine drivers, 
and portable engine drivers, as follows :— 


_(.) When employed on engineering construc- 
won works the rates of wages and hours of 
labour are to be as stated in the list, vided 
that on or for the purposes-of any atk for the 
carrying out of which the use of artificial light 
's always obligatory and which in addition 
must be carried out by day and night, no 
‘nerease in the rates of pay stated in the list 
shall be made for work p and during the night 
‘© men employed on such work, whether they 
iia by artificial light or otherwise, and the 
hours of labour, exclusive of overtime, in any 
wrenty-four hours between 6 p.m. on Sunday 
an A, P-m. On the following Saturday (task- 
on excepted) are not to exceed twelve hours. 
~vertime, when worked at the request of the 
eye is to be paid for as follows—For 
re rst three hours, time and a quarter: for 
fe uaat thrce hours, time and a half: for 
jurther time, double time ; for any time worked 


at wee: DD. 
pa and a ine Satarday and 6 p.m. Sunday, 


(ii.) Worker en emplo ‘ 
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( Pa 
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_ 3) By the omission of the words “ Engineer 
ing st and the substitution therefore of 
the words “ Engineering trades (inechanical),”” 
and the omission of the words “ (em loyed in 
engineering trade)” after the word “ labourers ” 
in that section of the list. 








GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





NEW CHURCH, BOLTON. 

The new Church of St. Philip's, Bolton, was 
r y consecrated. The church is built of 
local brick, with terra-cotta dressings, and 
covered with Westmorland slates. It possesses 
a lofty clearstory, a morning chapel, two 
vestries, and a couple of western porches. The 
seating is of pitch-pine, and the floor laid with 
maple blocks. The chancel and aisles are in 
terrazzo. Accommodation is provided for 
540 worshippers, and Mr. E. H. L. Barker, 
Manchester and London, is the architect. the 
building contract being carried out by Mr. 
R. J. Tyson, Great Lever. The cost will 
amount to about 6,000/. 


CHURCH BUILDINGS IN NORTH-WEST LONDON. 

Good progress is being made with the 
erection of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Free Church from designs prepared by Mr. 
Edwin L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W. The builders are Messrs. Falkner, 
of Ossory-road, Old Kent-road, S.E. The 
estimated cost is 12,000/., and the designs pro- 
vide for additions when necessary at an 
estimated further cost of 3,000/. The Rev. 
F. £. Tomlin, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Crick!e- 
wood, has decided to add to his church a 
chancel, vestries, and side chapel, and also 
to lengthen the nave. The cost is put at 
5,400/. The Rev. Vivian Keelan, Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Golder’s Green, is taking steps in 
regard to the -building of a new parish 
church. 

SCHOOL, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 

The new schoo] at Alexandra Park, Fish- 
poem-resd, was opened on the 30th ult. In 
anuary, 1908, the Bristol Education Com- 
mittee issued to the Bristol architects instruc- 
tions for preparing plans and estimates for a 
junior mixed oo! to accommodate 600 
children, at Alexandra Park, Fishponds, with 
the result that the plans submitted by Messrs. 
Rodway & Dening were accepted, and the 
work of building was commenced in January. 
1910. The contract for the genera) building 
was given to Messrs. Samuel Roberts, Ltd., of 
Plymouth, their tender being 5.9971. The con- 
tract for the plumbing was let to Messrs. A. 
& J. Tutcher, Bristol, at 312/.: the heating 
engineers were Messrs. Weech, Bristol, whose 
tender was 260/.; and the electric lighting has 
been carried out by Messrs. Philip Jolin, 
Bristol, for the sum of 1501. 5s. The school 
is planned on the central-hall system, and the 
accommodation for the 600 scholars is provided 
by ten classrooms of fifty each, one of sixty. 
and one of forty. The building is constructed 
of local grey pennant stone, with dressings of 
“St. Aldhelm’’ box ground. The pitched 
roofs are covered with hand-made sand-faced 
Broseley tiles. The flat roofe to three of the 
classrooms are of Hennebique reinforced con- 
crete, finished with asphalt. The whole of the 
plastering is executed with ‘‘Pytho,” the 
dados to classrooms being of Portland cement 
finished with Keene’s cement. 


PEEBLES CHAMBERS INSTITUTION EXTENSION. 

At a meeting of Peebles Town Council, Pro- 
vost Ballantyne made a statement with regard 
to the Chambers Institution extension scheme, 
started by the gift of 10,0007. from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. Two schemes had been surreaged, 
and the Council had decided to go in for the 
larger scheme, which includes the improvement 
of the frontage of the High-street, and the 
Council had also to take over the loan at 
present on the institution. Mr. Washington 
Brown has been appointed architect, and has 
prepared plans for the approval of the 
Council. 

AN EPILEPTIC COLONY, MAGHULL. 

Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thornely, 
architects. of Blackburn and Liverpool, have 
had an interview with the Liverpool Select 
Yestry, and submitted estimates and an out- 
line of the scheme for the erection of an 
epileptic colony at Maghull. It is proposed to 
provide accommodation for 300 patients. and 
the estimated total! cost will be approximately 
46,0007. 


TRADE NEWS. pee 
When it was decided to replace the 

wooden bridge that has connected the two 
sections of Earl’s Court with an ornamental 
steel structure, Messrs. E. C & J. Keay. 
bridge builders, of Birmingham. undertook ta. 
carry out the work without interference wii 
ordinary conditions of the traffic of the District 
and itan. Railways, and they are now 
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engaged in replacing the old bridge with the 
new one, doing it without disturbing 
traffic either across the bridge or on the 
railways. 

Messrs. J. Smart & Son, asphalters, London, 
Matlock, Cambridge, ete., have issued a neat 
tear-off date-indicator. 

The Callender Cable and Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton House, Victoria-embank- 
ment, E.C., have issued a photogravure of 
H.M.S. Thunderer, built by the Thames Iron 
Works and Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., at 
Canning Town, E., and launched on February 
l. The main electrical distribution in the 
Thunderer has bean effected by means. of 
Callender’s cable and special boxes. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., Lambeth. have 
been entrusted with the installation of sanitary 
appliances for the public conveniences for 
ladies and gentlemen at the approaching 
Scottish Historical Exhibition, Glasgow. A 
representative exhibit of the firm’s various 
manufactures will be made at the same 
exhibition. 

“* Boyle”’ system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing the latest patent “‘air-pump”’ 
ventilators and air inlets. has been applied to 
St. Philip and St. James’s Church, Ilfracombe. 

The extensions to the Stoney Royd Isolation 
Hospital. Halifax, are being supplied with 
Shorland’s nt Manchester grates by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brothers. Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue London County Council, at its meeting 
on Tuesday, dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the Building Acts (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—The erection of an addition in 
front of No. 11, Edith-grove, Fulham {Messrs. 
Wylson & Long for Mr. H. E. Compten).— 
tonsent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an addition at 
No. 30, Cricklewood-broadway, Hampstead. 
next to Rondu-road, and the erection of a 
pediment at the corner of such building (Mr. 
C. G. Miller for Dr. J. J. Acworth).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Refacing a brick build- 
ing connected with the Oratory, Brompton- 
road, Kensington (Mr. Leonard Stokes).—Con- 
sent. 

St. Pancras, West. — Retention of an 
illuminated sign at No. 62, Park-street, 
Camden Town (Mr. M. S. Ward).—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Erection of a one-story 
addition at No. 25, Cambalt-road, Putney, next 
to Gwendolen-avenue (Mr. J. C. Radford for 
Mr. J. Crossley).—Consent. . 


Width of Way. 

Hoxton.—The erection of an addition to a 
workshop at the rear of Nos. 103 and 105, 
Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Turner’s-place (Messrs. Bull & 
Esdaile for the London Pipe Company).— 

Islington, North.—Erection of an addition at 
the rear of No. 3, Seven Sisters-road, Islington, 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Bowman’s-mews (Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe for Messrs. Lockhart).—Con- 
sent. 

Westminster.—Erection of an addition to 
No. 60, Buckingham-gate, Westminster, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of Brewers Green-mews (Messrs. 

& Furneaux for Mr. W. Hill & Son, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-sqguare.—The erection 
of-a porch at No. 82, Eatan-mews North, 
Westminster, to abut upon os (Mr. 

. Sarel for the Dowager archioness of 
ligo).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Kensington, South. — The erection of a 
temporary wood and iron building on the 
western side of a roadway leading out of the 
southern side of Warwick-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. W. J. Peach & Co.).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at the premises of the Maltina 
Bakeries, Ltd.. Valentine-place, Southwark 
(Mr. W. Egerton).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Islington.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Highgate 
Station of the Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead Tube lway. Highgate-hill, 
Islington (Mr. A. R. Capel for the London 
Electric Railway Company).—Refused. 
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Newington, West.—That the Council, on the 
application of Mr. M. B. Olley, do extend the 
licence, dated December 11, 1906, in respect of 
the temporary photographic showcase in front 
of No. 194, New Kent-road, Newington, for a 
period of three years.—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of a wood and 
iron covered way at No. 101, Tooting High- 
street, Wandsworth (Mr. E. Sarney for Dr. 
D. E. Powell).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Newington, West.—The retention of a wood 
and iron building om the southern side of 
Rockingham-street, Southwark (Mr. G. H. 
Crickmay for Messrs. J. Cade & Co.).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Alteration of Building. 


Hammersmith.—The erection of an addition 
to the premises of Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, 
Ltd.. Norland-road, Hammersmith (Mr. W. R. 
Phillips for Messrs. J. Tayler & Sens, Ltd.).— 
Refused 

Spece at Rear. 

Lewisham —A modificatiog of the provisions 
with regard te open spaces about buildings, eo 
far as relates ta the proposed erection of a 
house upon a site om the eastern side of Ver- 
dant-lane, Lewisham, to abut upon the southern 
side of Hazelbank-road, with an irregular open 
space about such building (Mr. F. W. Loasby 
for Mr. J. Hughes).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A modification of the 
provisions with regard to open spaces about 
buildings. so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings to abut upon Boston- 
street, Boston-place, and Baloombestreet, St. 
Marylebone, with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. W. R. Phillips for Mr. G. 
Burgoyne).—Consent. 

Westminster.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of a building at the 
north-eastern corner of Smith-square, West- 
minster, so far as relates to the erection of an 
addition over the existing one-story butler’s 
pantry, and also the uniting of Nos. 10 and 
11, Smith«quare, Westminster (Mr. Detmar 
Blow).—Comsent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

City of Lendon.—An alteration of the roof 
of No. 22. Gracechurch-street, City (Mr. H. W. 
Tavener for Mr. G. Kibble).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—A modification of the pro- 
visions so far as relates to the erection of an 
addition at the rear of the premises of Messrs. 
Jones Brothers on the north-eastern side of 
Holloway-road, Islington, between Loraine- 
road and Lister-mews (Messrs. James, Layoock; 
& Bellamy for Messrs. Jones Brothers).—Con- 
sent. 

Wandsworth.—A deviation from the plans 
approved allowing the. use of 3-in. solid 
concrete slabs between wood joists fixed on 
fillets in the centre of the depth of the slabe, 
in lieu of concrete 5 in: thick; as a separation 
between the trade and domestic portions of 
No. 188, High-road, Streatham, so far as 
relates to the erection of the one-story addition 
(Messrs, Dowsett & Jenkins).—Consent. 


Adaptation of a Way, Width of Way, and 
Space at Rear. 

Walworth.—The enclosing of the forecourts 
of Nos. 3 and 5, Elsted-street by a fence (Mr. 
R. Dickins).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—The. uniting. of Nos. 2 and 3, 
Sloane-square, Chelsea, by means of openings 
at the first and second floor levels (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner).-—Consent. 

City of London.—The formation of an open- 
ing in a division wall at the Daily Telegraph 
premises, Fleet-street, City (Messrs. Arding, 
Bond, & Buzzard for the proprietors of the 
Daily Tclegraph).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The use of 
doors of ‘special construction on one side of 
two division wall openings at the premises of 
the British- Motor Cab Company. Grosvenor- 
road. Pimlico (the Checkfire Door Company for 
the British Motor Cab Company).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Aserpren.—Extensions to School of Art 
buildings: Architect, care of Buildings Com- 
mittee, Robert Gordon’s Technical College. 

Aldershot.—Alterations to the Imperial Tap 
premises for the Friary Brewery Company. 

Alford (Lines).—Set of engineering and mill- 
wrighting workshops, Commercial-road, for 
Messrs. Armitage Bros. 

Alresford (Hants).—Headmaster’s house at 
Perin’s Grammar School; the Governors. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ete., 
on another page 
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Alton.—School (2,8102.); Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
Surveyor, South aty The 
Castle, Winchester. Alterations to ar's 
Grammar School (2,200i.); the Governors. 

Barnoldswick.—Shed (1,300 looms) for the 
Carr Shed Company, Ltd. 


Barrassie (Ayrshire).—Garden city (20,0002.); 
Mr. Jas. Chalmers, architect, ope-street, 
Glasgo 


w. 
Batley.—Enlargement of Boys’ Grammar 

School (6,0002.); Mr. J. I. Wilson, Secretary, 

Education Committee, Batley Town Council. 

Beckenham (Kent).—Six houses, Croydon- 
road and Acacia-road; Mesers. H. Copeland 
& _ builders, 9, Bromley-road, Beckenham, 
S.E. 

Birmingham.—School, Baddesley Ensor; Mr. 
J. Wilmott, architect, 6, Waterloo-street, Bir- 
mingham. Proposed completion of tramway 
depot, Kyott’s Lake-road (13,500/.); Mr. H. E. 
Stilgoe, Surveyor, Birmingham Town Council. 

Blyth.—Ice factory for the Blyth Fishing and 
Ice Company; Mr. R. Baxter, builder, 
Hodgson’s-lane, Blyth, Northumberland. 

Bradley (near Skipton).—Villa (1,2502.): Mr. 
Jas. Hartley, architect, Swalford-street, 
Skipton. 

Bramby.—Workhouse laundry (1,500); Mr. 
J. A. Webster, architect, 24, Basinghall-strect. 
Leeds. 

Bridgeton (Glasgow).—Cocoa and chocolate 
factory for Messrs. Reeves, Ltd. (10,0007.); Mr. 
W. R. Low, architect, 10, Basinghal!-street, 
London, E.C. 

Bristol.—Proposed rebuilding of premises 
corner of Broad-street and Bell-lane for Messrs. 
Walsh & Co., Ltd. 

Buckhaven.—Eight houses for the Wellesley 
Building Club. 

Chatham. — Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Four houses, Balfour-road, Mr. E. 
Graham; business premises, Luton-road, for 
~. Chatham and District Co-operative Society, 
stad. 

Chorley.—Proposed theatre, Market-street 
— for the Chorley Theatre Company, 
utd. 

Clonme! (Ireland).—Forty-four working-class 
dwellings (5,0007.): Surveyor, Clonmel Town 
Council. 

Colchester.—Additions to infirmary; Messrs. 
Goodey & Cressal!l, architects, High-street, 
Colchester. 

Coppenhal!.—Primitive Methodist Chapel 
(3,0007.): Mr. Jas. Martin, architect, Parrs 
Bank Chambers, Crewe. 

Cranbrook (Kent).—Adiditions to infirmary: 
Mr. T. H. Crampton, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Cranbrook. 

Croft.—Alterations to Halnaby Hall for Sir 
W. P. Wilson-Todd. 

Darlington.—Business premises (3,000/.): Mr. 
G. W. Davis, architect, High Row-chambers, 
Darlington. 

Dawley Parva.—Proposed Sunday schoo! 
buildings and parish hall: Vicar, St. Luke’s 
Church. 

Dewsbury. — Extensions. to Wheelwricht 
Grammar School (7,0007.): Mr. J. L. Fox. 
Dewsbury. 

Dundee.—Extensions to Lochee Free Library 
(2,0007.): Mr. Jas. Thomson,. City. Architect, 
Dundee. Drill-hall, Canning-street (2,0007.) : 
Mr.. J. H. Langlands,. architect. Murravgate. 
Dundee. 

Edinburgh. — Electric theatre, Nicholson- 
street (2,5007.): Mr. H. Blane. architect, 25. 
Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow.—Extensions to Messrs. Davis 
Rowan & Co.’s premises, 231, Elliott-street 
{10.0007.): plans by firm’s own staff. 

Gosport.—Alterations and additions to 
police-station and petty sessional court; Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton County 
Council, ‘The Castle, Winchester. 

Grange.—Fifty-four houses for the Marsden 
Equitable Industrial Society. 

Great Crosby (Liverpool).—Conversion of 
The Hawthorns, Liverpool-road. into parish 
ball (2.6007.); Vicar, St. Luke’s Church. 

Greatham (Hants).—School (1,6007.): Mr. 
William E. Legg. builder. 

Haslington (Cheshire).—Institute: Mr. J. 
Martin, architect, Parr’s Bank-chambers, Nant- 
wich-road, Crewe. 

Horsforth (Leeds).--Sunday school (1,5007.): 
Mr.- F. Meesh, architect, 7, Queen’s-square, 
Leeds. a4 

Howden. (E.R. Yorks).—Proposed ‘school : 
Mr. J. J. Bickersteth, Secretary. Education 
Committee, -_E.R. Yorks County Council, 
Beverley. 

Inchrory. — Additions to shooting lodge 
(2,5007.): Mr. J. H. Marsha'l, Gordon Rich- 
mond Estates Office, Fochaber, N.B. - 

Inverness. — Residence, Drummond - road 


(2.0002.): Mr. D. Macrae, architect, Inverness. - 


Keighley. — Shops and business premises 
(1,300/.) and two villas (2.1502.); Mr. A. P. 
Harrison, architect. 136. Highfield - lane, 
Keighley ; 
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Ki dey.—Sehoot ; Mr. J. Stuart. Count; 


Halil, 
m. — Gymnssium at Academ 

0002) ; Mr. J. P. Allison, architect, 45 N..) 

eee 

— Vi ridge - of - Weir. 
(2,0002.) ; Kerr & Watson, lou’ 
— ao 
a -—Mortuary, St. Luke’s-road, ; 
the Governors of the Maidenh Satiae 
Be ev et —G ff _ibessg 
a : arage off Wellin -str 
the Rockside Hydro Company, Ad 

Nelson (Lancs).—Proposed weaving shed 
Brook-street (1,000 looms), also proposed weay. 
ing shed, Hendon district (1,000 looms), for the 
Nelson Loom and Power Company. 

New Washington.—Hotel; Messrs. Cameron 
& Legs mis he lagged 8 om 
__ Paisley.—Nursery dings, Storey-str 
(3,500.); Messrs, Barr * architects, St 
James’-place, Paisley. Offices and machine 
shop and works, Renfew-road, for Messrs 
Fullerton, Hodgart, & Barolay. 

Park Prowett (near Basingstoke).— Asylum 
(1.500 places); Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 3% 
Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Penmainrhos (Carnarvon).—School (4,800/.) : 
Mr. E. R. Davies, Secretary, Education Cam. 
mittee, Carnarvon County Council, Carnarvon. 

Plymouth.—A plan has been lodged by Mr 
P. Yorke for the conversion of Nos. 104.5, 
Tavistock-road, into an electric theatre. 

Porthoaw).-—Public hall and shop, John 
street, for the Coliseum Company, Ltd. 

Port Sunlight.—Proposed research laborator, 
for Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd. “ 

Rawtenstall.—Additions to tramway offices 
(5,000/.); Mr. J. Johnson, Architect, Town 
Hall. Rawtenstall!; Mr. Ormerod Ashworth. 
builder, Burnley-road, Crawshawbooth. 

Redcar.—Barracks and headquarters, High 
street, for the North Riding Territorial 
Association. 

Renfrew.—Soap works, Cart-side (50,000/). 
for Messrs. Ogston & Tennant, Ltd. 

Rochdale. — Extensions to Art Gallery 
(6,000/.); Mr. S. S. Platt, Surveyor, Rochdale 
Town Council. 

Rodbourne Cheney (Wilts). — Proposed 
school; County Education Architect, ¢Trow- 
bridge. 

Rough Lea.—Chapel; Mr. J. W. F. Phillip- 
son, architect, Murton-chambers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Scotstoun.—Additions to works of Mesrs 
McConnell & Co., shipbuilders, South-street 
(5,000/.); plans by firm’s own staff. 

Smithy Holme.—Houses and shops for the 
Marsden Equitable Industrial Society. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions, The Ferns, Anglesea- 
road, Mr. C. Barter; four houses, Highfield- 
grove, Mr. W. G. Smith; four houses, Newton- 
road, Mr. G. Denham; twelve houses, Empress: 
road, Mr. F. W. Young: additions to Davis’ 
Hotel, Terminus-terrace, Mr. C. H. Brightiff. 

Stevenston.—Post-office (2,000/.); Mr. Hugh 

mson, architect, 60, Hamilton-street, 
Salteoats. 

Stockton.—School (6,0007.); Mr. J. Sander- 
son, architect, High-street, Stockton. 

Stretford.—A plan lodged by Mr. George B. 
Ash for ten houses, Henry-street, has beep 


passed. 

Thorlby (near Skipton). — Stables, etc. 
(1,4002.); Messrs, Perkin & Bulmer, architects 
City-chambers, Infirmary-street, Leeds. 

Todmorden.—School, Castle-hili  (5.600/.); 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, 6, Roomfield: 
buildings, Todmorden. 

Torquay.—Proposed medicated baths: Mr. 
H. A. Garrett, Borough Engineer, Torquay 
Town Council. Proposed addition to Beo- 
avenue and Braehead; Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
architect, Exeter. The following plans have 
been passed :—Addition to ‘‘ Haslemere.” Mr. 
J. Watson; six houses and shops, Belgrave 
road, Mr. H. T. Flint; ten houses, Warbro’- 
road, Babbacombe, Mr. T. Symons: three 
houses, Happaway-road, Barton, Mr. G. E 
Tozer. : 
_ Tregarson.—School; Mr. E. Dickens | ewis 
County Architect, Aberystwyth. ah 

Ushaw Moor.—Four houses and 1 ission 
hall; Salvation Army. 

Wakefie'd.—School (10,0007), Lawfie/d-lane: 
Messrs. Watson, Son, & Ellison, 15, Barsto¥ 
square, Wakefield. ; 

Walsall.—Alterations to generating ‘(ation 
(1,1502.); Messrs. H. Gough & Sons, builders 
A plan lodged by Mr. A. T. Plant for 4 
motor-house at 39, Mellish-road has 


inchester. _ enlargement of 
library; Mr. W. VY. Anderson, Surveyot 
Winchester Town 


‘yn.— tion of Maesydderwen 
House for school 500.): Mr. ©. G. Davies. 
builder, Ystradgynlais. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
ol, oem Board on Saturday the 
following amongst other matters were dea!t 


with :— ‘ 

‘ating and Repairs—The Works Com- 
wit: reported having received from the 
Hospitals Committee schedules of works pro- 
posed to be carried out at the Brook, Grove 
and Fountain, North-Eastern, North-Western, 
Northern, South-Eastern, South-Western, Gore 
Farm, and Small-pox Hospitals, which it has 
heen decided shall be carried out ee mig 
and it was decided that the following be 
appointed to take out quantities at a commis- 
sion of 2} per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted tender:—Messre. W. H. Barber & 
Son, 22, Buckingham-street, W.C., for Brook 
Hospital; Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Son, 11 and 
12. Finsbury-square, E.C., for the North- 
Western Hospital; and Messrs. W. T. Farthing 
& Son, 46, Strand, for the Gore Farm Hospital. 
Mr. L. Jacob, of Raymond House, Theobald’s- 
road, was appointed to take out the quantities 
for the pro cleaning and painting works 
the White Oak School. 


—_»--———— 
THE INSTITUTE OF METALS. 


Tue next meeting of the Institute will be 
the second May lecture, which is to be de- 
livered in London on Friday, May 12, by Dr. 
G. T. Beilby, F.R.S., of Glasgow. Dr. Beilby 
has chosen as the subject “The Hard and 
Soft States in MetaJs.” The autumn meeting 
of the Institute will this year take place at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 20 and 21. A local com- 
mittee, of which the Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
C.B., F.R.S., is Chairman, and Dr. J. T. 
Dunn Hon. Secretary, has been formed. 


Se ee 
LEGAL COLUMN, 


Contracts with Corporations. 


In the recent case, Seward v Cardiff Cor- 
poration, in which the Official. Referee de- 
livered the judgment, reported in our columns, 
February 3, one portion of the plaintiff’s (an 
architect) claim related to certain work done 
for the Corporation without a contract under 
seal. Dealing with this item of the claim, 
which was only comparatively a small one, the 
learned Referee is reported as having said :— 
It is plain, having regard to the law which 
regulates contracts by a municipal corporation 
with an architect or surveyor, that the Cor- 
poration was under no liability to pay the 
plaintiff for the work that he did in connexion 
with the plans which he prepared for the 
o_o site, inasmuch as Was no con- 
tract under seal, notwithstanding 
had the benefit of the work.” _—— 
We are by no means impugning the decision 
of the Referee in this case, but the law 
relating to these contracts and the necessity 
of sealing them is in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and may be the cause of hardship to 
the individual. In a recent case, e v. 
Urban District Council of Matlock and Bath 
‘see the Builder, December 24 last), where 
rs architect was suing the Urban District 
ston for work done im connexion with a 
ursaal, and the defence was raised that the 
cmtract was not under seal, something was 
awarded him in the nature of a quantum meruit, 
as the defendants had had the benefit of his 
Revises, and in Lawford vo. The Billericay 
oe District Couneil (1903, 1 K.B., 772) the 
urt of Appeal very carefully considered the 
cases of contracts with corporations and the 
sbeemoe of seal, ‘The various kinds of corpora- 
ae and municipalities are governed by 
oe varving in their , and besides 
hag the question arises wh the work done 
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Sub-Contractors’ Guarantee. 


The case of Carmichael v. Stonewod Patent 
Fireproof Flooring Company, so far as it is 
at present wopectad, is a little difficult to 
follow. ‘The plaintiff was building a house for 
the building owner, and the defendants were 
sub-contractors, having agreed with the 

laintiff to lay a certain patent flooring, and 

y the agreement the flooring was guaranteed 
for a period of three years, fair wear and tear 
excepted. This guarantee seems to have pro- 
vided that if the flooring proved unsatisfactory 
to the building owner, then the defendants 
were to refund the money paid them by the 
plaintiff, unless. the architect decided that the 
defects complained of were outside the control 
of the defendants. The architect decided that 
the defects were not due to causes beyond the 
defendants’ control. This decision, however, 
seems, from the report, to have been arrived 
at in a somewhat informal manner, and the 
plaintiff appeared to have relied upon it not 
as @ formal submission to arbitration, but as 
an informal agreement to prevent disputes. 
The Court, however, held that the agreement 
amounted to a submission to arbitration, and 
that the inquiry should have been made in a 
udicial manner, and an award in writing have 
Son given. The flooring having been taken 
up, and the proper arbitration according to 
the submission now being impossible, judgment 
was entered for the defendants. 

It is a question of considerable difficulty 
whether such agreements amount to a sub- 
mission to arbitration, and the case as reported 
throws little light upon it. There was, how- 
ever, here a dispute which was to be decided 
by the architect, whose decision was to be 
binding on both parties. 


Procession Stands. 


As we are approaching a time when the 
question of public stands to view street pro- 
cessiens is likely to come much to the fore, we 
may briefly note a decision of a Divisional 
Court on appeal from a County Court in the 
case, Campbell v. Paddington Borough 
Council. The plaintiff was tenant of a house 
in Burwood-place, overlooking Edgware-road, 
and for the funeral procession of the late King 
she had agreed to let the balcony on the first 
floor and the second-floor windows to a certain 
person for 60/., and she proposed erecting a 
stand and letting places to view the procession 
opposite the ground-floor windows. The 
Borough Council passed a resolution that a 
stand should be erected in Burweod-place for 
the use of the members and their friends, the 
cost of which was to be borne by members. 
This stand when erected obscured the view 
from the plaintiff's premises, and the person 
who had taken the two floors objected to take 
the first floor, and only took the second floor, 
for which he had agreed to pay 20/., and the 
plaintiff was unab'e to obtain other occupants 
for her seats. The jury awarded 401. damages 
as regards the first-floor balcony, and 50/. in 
respect of the ground floor. Varicus points 
were raised for the Council on the appeal, but 
we will only notice two of them. The de- 
fendants contended that no private right of 
the plaintiff was invaded, as the law did not 
recognise any legal right in a view, and the 
stand did not constitute a nuisance, as there 
was room for the traffic to pass on either side 
of it. Secondly, that no action would lie 
against the Council, as the resolution to erect 
the stand was ultra vires. 

The stand in question was a structure 29 ft. 
in width upon and across the centre of the 
highway, and the Court held that it was a 
public nuisance, for which the Council] might 
have been indicted, and that even if the 
Council had no right to place it there, as, in 
fact, it had been erected in pursuance of a formal 
resolution, the Council were liable to be sued. 
The Court intimated if that were not so it 
would amount to this, that a corporation could 
never be sued for a tort or wrongful act. 
regards the defence as to the view, the Court 
assented to the general proposition that a 
view or prospect could not by itself be acquired 
as an easement, and therefore, when it was 

by anyone lawfully erecting a build- 
ing upon his own land, no action would lie 
in respect of loss of view alone, apart from 
questions of light; but in this case the defend- 
ants had erected a structure unlawfully in a 
public street. interfering with the enjovment 
by the plaintiff of her house. and the 
plaintiff was entitled to bring her action, 
and she had also shown special damage, 
resulting from a public nuisance; therefore. 
whether the case were regarded as disclosing 
an infringement of the private right to the 
enjoyment of her house, or a5 a public nuisance, 
from which special damage had agra the 


. ’ to 
and the verdict of the, jury a 


judgment in the County Court must 
affirmed. 
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Architect’s Claim for Damage : 
STREET-WIDENING CASE. 

THIS was an action tried befor His Honour 
Judge Buegs at the Birmingham County 
Court, Mr. J. J. Hackett, architect, of Bir- 
mingham, suing Mr. G. Hiorns, of Ward End, 
for damages for breach of contract. Mr. 
Hurst (instructed by Mr. C. E. Parish) ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cave (in- 
structed by Messrs. James Barton & Kentish) 
for the defendant. 

The plaintiff gave evidence at length, and 
was supported by Mr. J. Coulson Nicol, 
A.R.LB.A., of Colmore-row, as to the value 
of the work done. Mr. Lee, the building eur- 
veyor, also gave evidence as to interviews 
with plaintiff. Defendant gave evidence, and 
was supported by Mr. Francis, builder, 
and Mr. Siward James, a member of the firm 
4 7 defendant. _ re Pree 

is honour, in giv judgment tor e 
plaintiff for 20/., held thet >. se mal in ip- 
structing other agents to complete the negotia- 
tions, had broken the agreement and prevented 
plaintiff receiving payment from the - 
tion for his services, also that the negotiations 
of 1907 were merely shelved and reopened in 


1910. 
——-+-}o—_—- 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Camberwell.—Dovercourt-road is to be paved 
as a new street. Mr. Wm. Pearce, Forest 
Hill, is to carry out new street works in 
Burbage road at 2,489/. 

Croydon.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. A. Gosheron, 130 houses, Dal- 
meny-avenue; Mr. R. Palmer, twelve houses, 
Bingham-road; Mr. C. 8. Peach, eight houses. 
Stanford-road and Semley-road. Mr. Hall, 
54, Aschurch-street, has lodged plans for six 
houses in Meadvale-road. 

Deptford.—Douglas-street is to be repaired 
at an estimated cost of 1992. 

East Ham.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Reid Bros. for five houses, Central 
Park-road, and twelve houses, Haldane-road. 
The following plans have been lod :—Mr. 
A. H. Leadbetter eleven houses, Brampton- 
road, and two houses, Lichfield-road; Mr. 
W. J. Cottle, sixteen houses, Springfield-road ; 
Mr. A. C. Loury, fifteen houses, Barking-road, 
and two, Melbourne-road. 

Friern Barnet.—The Surveyor is to prepare 
plans and estimates for making-up part of 
Torrington Park. He is also to report as to 
the advisability of making-up a portion of 
Ashurst-road. The Urban District Council 
have passed a plan, lodged by Messrs. Nicholls 
& Son, for twenty-two houses, Bethune-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by H.M. Office of 
Works for a sorting office, Oakleigh-road 
North: also by Messrs. Lavington Bros. for 
eight shops, Friern-lane. BRA 

Fulham.—The Electricity and Lighting Com- 
mittee are to be authorised in r discretion 
to appoint an architect for the preparation of 
the detai] plans and specification of works to 
be executed in connexion with the adaptation 
of the premises, 603, Fulham-road, for the 
purposes of a central office and electrical show- 
room. Edenhurst-avenue is to be made up and 
paved as a new street. 

Hammersmith.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. J S. Quilter & Son for the erection of 
a building in Holcombe-street. . 

Hendon.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to obtain tenders for the erection of a fire- 
station at Golder’s Green.~ Application is to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 320/. for carrying out street 
improvements at High-street, Mill Hill, near 
Wills-grove. The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. A. S. Chappell, six houses, Nant- 
read, Child’s Hill; Mr. H. T. Bates, three 
houses, Shakespeare-road; Messrs. C. & F. 
Cheshir, four houses, Millway. Mill Hill; Mr. 
Thomas Waple, five houses, Flower-lane, Mil? 
Hill;-Mr. C. W. B. Simmonds, twenty-two 
houses. Finchley-road and West Heath-drive ; 
Mr. J. Pinder, alterations and_ additions, 
“Inglenook,” Woodstock-road; Messrs. J. 
Grover & Sons, addition to La Sagesee, 
Golder’s Green: Messrs. E. Evans & Son, six 
houses, Woodvilleroad, also twelve houses, 
Hamilton-road; Second Hampstead Tenants. 
Ltd.. twenty-eight houses, Creswick-walk. 
Garden Suburb; Rev. W. H. Ogle-Skan, 
vestries. St. John’s Church, Algernon-road : 
Messrs. Edmondsons, Litd., ten motor garages, 
rear 5-23, Golder’s Greencrescent; Mr. A. 
Bretzfelder, four houses, Lyndale, Child’s Hill ; 
Mr. H. J. S. Abrams, six houses, Finchley- 
road; London Electric Railways, Ltd., tram- 
way shelter and gatekeeper’s office, Finchlev- 


Holborn.—Mr. O. Cattlin, Assistant Borouch 
Surveyor. is to have his salary increased from 
April 1 next to 2507. per annum, rising by annual 
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increments of 10/. to a maximum of 300/. Mr. 
S. Evans and Mr. C. A, Austin, assistants in 
the Borough Surveyor’s Department, are to be 
promoted to the first class at @ commencing 
salary of 150/. per annum. 

Kensington.—It is p to purchase the 
freehold of Nos. 112-122, Warwick-road, for 


* the purpose of extending the Pembrokeroad 


depot, 
ambeth.—Tar-paving works are to be con- 
tinued in Lytham-road to the junction of Corn- 
wall-road at an estimated cost of 350. 
Lewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving and forming Davenport-road. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. T. A. 
Boughton, six houses. workshop, and garage, 
Thornsbeach-road; Mr. Jas. Watt, thirteen 
houses, Arran-road; Messrs. W. J. Scudamore 
& Sons, six houses, Manor-lane. 
Romford.—Application is to be made by the 
Urban District Council to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 2,785l. for 
private street works in various parts of Horn- 
church. The tender of Messrs. A. W. Porter 
at 2027. 13s. 10d. has been accepted for supply- 
ing and fixing kerbing. _ : 
Stepney.—The Electricity Committee report 
that they have every reason to believe that the 
Port of London Authority will shortly be 
entering into an agreement to take from the 
Council supplies of electricity. . 
Southgate.—Messrs. Jennings & Grenfell are 
to make up Ollerton-road for 1.6807. Sewer 
work in, and improvement to, Oakthorpe-road 
are to be carried out at 3,043/. by Messrs. W. 
& C. French. Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. T. E. Morgan. three houses, 
Greenwood-gardens, Palmer’s Green; Mr. 
J. C. Hill, fifty houses, Prince’s-avenue, 
Palmer’s Green; Mr. T. Woolnough, four 
houses, Hoppers-road, Winchmore Hill. 


—_ 
— 2 


OBITUARY. 


Colonel Balfour. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
February 14, at Whittingehame, the seat of 
his brother, Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., of 
Colonel Eustace James Anthony Balfour, M.A. 
Cantab., F.S.A., A.D.C., of No. 32, Addison- 
road, W., and No. 20, Buckingham-street, 
Strand, W.C., aged fifty-seven years. Colonel 
Balfour was the youngest son of Mr. 
James Maitland Balfour, of Whittingehame, 
and his wife, Lady Blanche Cecil, sister of 
the late Marquis of Salisbury. He was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He entered the offices of Mr. 
Basil Champneys, started in practice in 1879, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1892, having been two 
years previously appointed Architect and Sur- 
veyor in on to the late Duke of West- 
minster. In that capacity Colonel Balfour was 
closely associated with the extensive rebuilding 
that has been carried out during the past 
thirty-five years upon the Grosvenor Estates in 
Belgravia and Mayfair. He made the plans 
and designs for No. 28, Grosvenor-gardens 
more than thirty years ago, and for work at 
Charlwood, Sussex, for Mr. A. Hoare, and at 
Whittingehame: He was, jointly with Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, architect of the Scottish 
Church in Crown-court, Drury-lane, 1909: the 
Church, together with the Vicarage, of St. 
Anselm, built in Davies-street, Mayfair (to 
replace Professor Cockerell’s Hanover Chapel), 
and illustrated in the Builder of February 22 
and April 18, 1896; No. 26, Park-lane, at the 
corner of Aldford-street, for the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit (1895-6); Nos. 23, Balfour-place, 
W. (illustrated in the Builder of June 12, 
i897—** Sketches of London Street Architec- 
ture”); the British Schools, for~400 children, 
Vincent’s-lane, Dorking, 1898: additions to 
No. 75, South Audley-street, for Mr. H. L. 
Bischoffheinm ; “ Westbrook,” Godalming. and 
: Goodwyn’s Place,’ Dorking (illustrated with 
many views in the Builder, November 1 and 
October 11, 1902); rebuilding on the site of 
Nos. 61-2, Grosvenor-street : additions to 
Messrs. Goode & Co.’s premises, Nos. 17-21, 
South Audley-street; and alterations, with re- 
facing of the front elevation, of No. 74. South 
Audley-street, for Sir W. Cuthbert Quilter, 
Bart. Colonel Balfour was in command 
1894-1902, of the (old) London Scottish R.V. 
Corps, having risen from the ranks; upon his 
retirement he was gazetted honorary colonel 
of the battalion, was appointed Aide de-Camp 
to the King, 1d received the Volunteer 
Officers’ Decoration. He married Lady 
Frances Campbell, a sister of the Duke of 
Argyll, and leaves two sons and three 
daughters. 

Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 


The death took place recently, at his 
residence at Egham. of Mr. P. D. Scott- 
Moncrieff, Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
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British Museum. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff was 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
raduated with ery ose wre: es = 
riental Languages ripos in : © 
entered the service of the Trustees of the 
British Museum in December of the same 
year. His official duties brought him in con- 
tact chiefly — ag ms gage ra ms 
Department, ; paid a short visi 
Khartum in 1905 to assist the Sirdar in 
arranging the monuments in the newly- 
founded Egyptian Museum. He was 
author of papers in the ings of the 
Society of Biblical Archwo , and had pre- 
pared a series of copies of Egyptian stelae, 
etc., in the British Museum. 


Ln 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 








Works, Japan. 


The British Acting Commercial Attaché at 
Yokohama (Mr. R. Boulter) has furnished 
particulars of the Japanese Budget for 1911- 
12, from which the following items are 
extracted: —- Railway Special Account: 
Extension works, 23,400,000 yen; improvement 
works, 28,400,000 yen. tment of Com- 
munications: Extension of telephone system, 
2,000,000 yen. Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce: Extension of Wakamatsu Iron 
and Steel Works, 1,800,000 yen. Department 
of Finance: Construction of new Parlia- 
mentary buildings, 400,000 yen; construction 
of customs piers at Kobe, 200,000 yen. War 

t: Reconstruction of military 
schools and other institutions, 520,000 yen. 
Home Office: Improvement of Shimonoseki 
Straits, 500,000 yen; construction of explosives 
warehouse, 250,000 yen; river improvement, 
750,000 yen {an additional expenditure of 
5,000,000 yen on this work is stated to be 
robable, to be defrayed out of existing 
sO Department of Justice: Construction 
of four new law courts, about 500,000 yen. 
(Yen=2s. O4d.) 

France. 

A ciroular has been addressed to all the 
Departmental Prefectse by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts with @ view 
to ensure a more effective protection of monu- 
ments of historical interest and of scenes of 
natural beauty. Instructions are made to the 
local authorities to co-operate with the depart- 
mental committees for preservation of 
monuments and landscapes, and to use their 
discretion in prohibiting the display of com- 
mercial advertisements, signs, and the like 
disfigurements in the countryside. 


Messina. 

Good progress is being made with the re- 
building of Messina after the earthquake. The 
funds at the disposal of the ernment 
amount to 20,000,000/., whilst an additional 
grant will be asked for in aid of the erection 
of public offices. Harbour works, with a dry 
dock, will soon be undertaken, at an initial 
outlay of 200,000/., and the rebuilding of 
private property is being proceeded with. For 
the survivors 40, cantonment shelters were 
provided, at a total cost of 2,400,000/., for 
materials and construction; there are already 
60,000 inhabitants in the town, of whom one- 
third in number occupy houses that have been 
repaired; it is anticipated that the entire 
area of the ruins will be cleared of débris in 
three years. 


Memorial Clock Tower, Buenos Ayres. 


The foundation-stone of the Clock Tower, 
erected by the British community of Argentina 
to commemorate the centenary of the Declara- 
tion of the Independence of the Republic, has 
been laid in the middle of the newly-formed 
Plaza Bretafia, on the reclaimed riverside of 
the Plate. The tower will rise to a total 
heighth of 241 ft., including the ship above 
the vane, and measures 48 ft. square at base; 
the olock dials, 18 ft. in diameter, are 137 ft. 
above the ground; below the dials is a cornice 
supporting a gallery, to be reached by a lift 
within from the waiting-hall in the base, which 
stands upon a raised terrace. The design of 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter, F.R.I.B.A., was chosen 
in @ competition open to architects of British 
nationality in the Republic. It is after the 
Elizabethan Renaissance, and will be carried 
out in freestone and red brick. The lowest 
stage, of stone and 28 ft. high. has four arched 
recesses set in an order of Doric columns and 
pilasters with obelisks upon the entablature; 
the brick shaft is 80 ft. high to the main cor- 
nice; above the dial ‘stage ie a balustrade 
around the base of an open octagonal turret, 
in which the bells hang, surmounted with a 
copper cupola carrying a wrought-iron vane 
and a gilded warship of about the year 1580, 
when the citv was founded. The cost is esti- 
mated at 25,0007. 
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Building Works, Portugal. 

The Diario do Governo of February 3 gp. 
tains a notice, issued by the Ministry of 
ela i tenders for the constructiog 
of a building, intended for the offices of the 
Civil Government and other public offices 4 
Vianna do Castello. The upset price is py: 
at 54,000 milreis — 11,000/.), and a deposit 
of nan milreis (about saa will pe Fequired 
to y any tender. Tenders, whic will be 

: on Apel 6, should be made out jp 
Portuguese and addressed to the ‘“ Reparticay 
da Direcgao Geral das Obras Publicas ¢ Minas, 
Ministerio do Fomento,” Lisbon. This con. 
tract is open to foreign competition, but 
foreign tenders will not be eligible unless 
countersigned by a Portuguese Consul, anj 
legalised in the “ Ministerio dos Negocios 
Estrangeiros”’ (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) a; 


Li bon. 
. Building, etc., Canada. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent i 
Torento reports that the Young Mens 
Christian Association of that place is having 
built a new central building, seven storig 
high, of fireproof construction, steel frame, 
and brick walls, to cost between 300,000 and 

000 dollars (61,000/.-82,000/.). There are 
to be dormitories, toilet-rooms, bowling alleys, 
a billiard-room, gymnasiums, a turkish bath, 


’ etc., and elevators or lifts are to be installed. 


Work is to be begun early in the coming 
spring.—New offices, sixteen stories high. are 
to be built in Toronto at a cost of 1,000,000 
dollars (about 205,000/.). The building is to be 
of steel, faced with glazed terra-cotta.—A bank 
has pu a site in Toronto, upon which a 
large head office building is to be erected. 


>< — 
PATENTS. 


1,084 of 1910.—Henry Coates: Window and 
like fi 

Of la of tk tiowend Crunden Cleaver: 

D ht-excluding doors. 

1.269 of . 1810.— Hesnrich Assmuth: Heat 
insulating hollow tes for use as rooting 
rr age making the walls of any kind of 
structure. : 

1,386 of pgp Bigg ae: Fire-arches 
for furnaces, ovens t ike, 

*1,601 of 1910.—John Earlam: Means for 
hangi ates doors. - 

4,138 of 1910.—Albert Rhodes : Fire-grates 


ges. 

4,789 of 10.— Arthur Isaac Summers : 

Apparatus A aoe ae lead, colour 
ders, other m ; : 

P%6,162 of 1910.—John Kirkealdy : Blind rollers 


the lik 
E912 of 1910.—William Wylie Marland and 
James Scott Marland and Frank Bolland: 
eye for doors and the like. 








4 of 1910—W. M. Still & Sons, Ltd. 
William Chester Still: Control of steam-heat 
i stems. 

"9,805 of 1910.—Isaiah Robert Edmondson 
Birkett: Windows. 

10.404 of 1910.—John Coulburn: Construc: 
tional improvements to fixed fasteners for yaad 
porting the fringes of fireplace, mantel, 02 
other shelves. 

13,218 of 1910—Thomas Elsley. Ltd., and 
Thomas Elsley: Casement windows. a 

17,901 of 1910.—James Welby Madeley’ 
Method of and apparatus for raising - 
removing mud, silt, and the like from we! 

tch-pits, or other receptacles. —__ 
"18.793 of 510 Willters Clark: Fire-resistant 


utters. . 
20.036 of 1910. — Gottfried Wasserman 
Device for applying mosaic ornamentation 1 
cement slabs and the like. aes 
21,749 of 1910. — William Johnston 4 
William Hirons: Storm windows. la: 
24,134 of 1910.—Nicholag John Whitield: 

Windows. 

25,166 of 1910.—John Holmes Stutton and 
Leonard Gregson: Joints for stoneware 
earthenware, concrete, and other pipes. Net: 

25,288 of 1910.—Sachs & Pohlmann. “Pro. 
Ges. Fiir Betonbau. Sachs > Pohilmann: Pr 
duction of rough plaster surfaces. ay 

25,625 of 1910.—Cyrus Sylvester Wert : Brick 
mounding machines, 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


: 1909.—H. Thornton: Roofs. °t¢., 
2g Bs to roofs, the slates of which 


are secured to the next roofing lath or -— 


below that on which their upper edge ' 
means of headed nails, driven throug! 
holes ae! slates into ~ ee ot holes 
means of wires passed through “ 

in the slates and having their ends twisted 
together beneath the iron. a 
are in the stage in vn 


g 





* All these ications 
opposition Ae ce grant of Patents opon 
be made. PATENTS—Continued on page 26 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, — ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xiv.; Auction Sales, xx. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 
* Fesrvary 23. — 


2. -—- Two Hovsss.— 
Tenders are invited for erection of two small 
houses. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. : 

Ff epRUARY 25. — st. Austell.— Architects prac- 
tising in the county of Cornwall are invited to 
submit designs for @ cottage hospital. Par- 
hiculars from Mr. Henry Hodge, Trevarrock, St. 
Austell. 

Fesruary 28.-—Corbridge.— The Hexham 
R.D.C. invite duly quali civil engineers to 
submit schemes for sewage dis: . 
tion can be obtained trom the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee (Mr. E. Pearson, 
Corbridge). 

March 1,—Peniston.—Lisraky.—Limited to 
architects within 30 miles of Peniston. 

Marce 15. — San Salvador. — Scueme ror a 
City Tueatre. — First premium, 8,000 francs; 
second, 4,000 francs. Particulars from Mr. M. J. 
Kelly, 8, Idol-lane, E.C. 

Marcu 24. —- Swansea. — Castie-streer Im- 
PRUVEMENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite 
competitive designs and estimate for improve- 
ment of Castle-street. Two premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 10 for further particulars 

Marcy 31.—Manchester.—Lisraky axp ART 
Gautery. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. _ advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
and ‘‘ Competition News”’ in issue of February 3. 

Marcu 31. ~- Romford. — ‘The Town Planning 
and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition in- 
vile designs for the general pian of Gidea Park, 
Seciaaen mg ber neti For further par- 
see advertisement in our i 
September 17, and of October 8. — 

March 81.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Proposep 
Haggour aND RatLway Exrtension.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
faitite of the State Railways and the City Har- 
- —e mee = issue of Bevan 

, , an at o 
for further information. ary one 

APRIL 1.—Coventry.—Muwicipa, Orrices.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite com titive. de- 
sens for erection of Municipal oliesn and a 
town Hall, to cost 50,000I. remiums of 1501 
supplementary), 1751., and 1951. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.R.IB.A., has been appointed 
— See article on page 686 and advertise- 
— on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
poe yt = advertisements in issues of November 19 

ime pee further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — lton. — Sewrra 
Disposat Scueme.—The Barnsley RD.C. eae 
jwawere @ and sewage disposal scheme, with 
at wre, Stimates, for @ portion of the ‘parish 
tain rym Further information may ~ ob- 
— bien Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 

— ial Committee, Carlton, near Barnsley. 
Palace gotavana.—Project for a Presidential 
Sevemias an Competition News’ in issue of 
the Cae i Particulars may be obtained at 
Vicornatrect, 8. We 8, Grosvenor-mansions, 

yxf 10. — Aspatria, Cumberla 
pt i invite engineers to pee ag i oo 
vevor n° Scheme of sewerage. The sur- 

Heal 2 ve particulars required. 
of & momar, ee Be-—Designs for the erection 
tion of the To. tt Berne to celebrate the founda- 
itions may ic tational Telegraph Union. _Con- 
institute of British Arebitscta: — 

GUST 21 Ath ; 

An internation, ) ee COURT «OF JUsticE.— 
ts ny the Takara he aati, by 
vurt buildings, to cost 160 or the erection of 
. 0001. The Official 

ve seen at the Library of the 


Gazett ‘ 
BIB, ™ 


Novewner } 


Movvweny ~ City of St. Petersburg 

. T I . atte 

wane of Atgus: if cae 11.—Particulars in our 
MBER 99 . ; 

BRIDGE —Desiena a, eegow- — Desicw ror a 


0 Travelling cr nye invited (Alexander Thom- 
Minums ~ my PR an for a bridge. Pre- 


isomer Of 80! are offered. 

tear, IM issue of Deseunber Of ee fu rar 
© Dare, — NTR The 

Boa: . Bradford, er 

frmary jHanacement of the Bradford i val I 

Beeston ire nept dageeiars a ontapain 
nthe if ew infirm 

Decembet lane See adve rons S | eng at 
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The orporation fevitge apes Poste Hat. 
eicester. having —e- 


lana, design in 
@anae a mates for the con- 
Proposed to be 


on 
oly p 
ttruction am Buble batt 





erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park an 
Regent-street. Conditions ot competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
ned _" owl bons —— to Mr. E. George 
» M.inst.C.E., Bo 7 
Hall Leicester rough Surveyor, ‘town 
rs) aTeE. —- Lowestoft. — Scuoo,. — Th 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite deugne 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
211., 101, 10s., and 51. 58. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No Datt.—Rio de Janeiro.—the Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil contemplate the erection of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with a clinical hospital, in 
Rio de Janeiro. Conditions may be seen at the 
canes National du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 

ris. 

No Date.—Southampton.—New Bvi.pines. 
~The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Fesrvaky 18.—Ammanford.—Mope. Lopeinc- 
HOUSsE.—For the erection of a model lodging- 
house. Names on or before February 18 
enclosing a deposit of 21. 2s. to Mr. David 
Thomas, M.Inst.M.E., architect and surveyor, 
Quay-street, Ammanford. 

Fesrvaky 18.—Leigh-on-Sea.—Pvatic Orrices 
AND Fire Station.—The U.D.C. invite complete 
tenders for the erection of public offices and fire 
station in Elm-road. Names and addresses on 
or before the 18th inst., together with 51. 5s. de- 
posit, to Mr. F. P. Wheatley Down, Clerk to 
the Counci!, Council Offices, Leigh-on-Sea. 

_ Fepruary 20.— w.—SnHops.—For the erec- 
tion of two shops at the corner of Victoria-road 
and Oxford-street, for the Barrow Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Quantities may be obtained, and 
drawings seen, at the office of Mr. Henry T 
Fowler, A.R.1.B.A., 6, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

Fesruary 20.—Derby.—Corn Mitit.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the erection of a new 
corn mill in St. Michael’s-lane. Plans may be 
seen, and specification, etc., obtained, on appli- 
cation at the office of Mr. John ard, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Babington-lane, Derby, upon the 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

EBRUARY 20. — Pittington. — EnGine-Hovse, 
gtc.—For the erection of new engine-house and 
other alterations for central premises of the Pit- 
tington Amicable Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Plans, etc., may seen on application to the 
Secretary, the Pittington Amicable Industrial 
Society, Lid., vid Durham. 

Fesrvuary 20. -— Saffron Walden. — Stasies.— 
The U.D.C. Highway Committee invite tenders 
for the supply and erection complete in the 
Council's Yard, Hill-street, of a three-stall stable: 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. A. H. Forbes, who will 
also supply any information uired. 

Fesrvary 20.—Tullamore, King’s County.— 
Scnoou.—For the erection of new classical school 
at Tullamore, King’s County. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the office of Mr. Thos. F. McNamara, 
architect, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Fesrvary 20.—Winscombe.—-ADDITIONS, ETC., 
Tro Cuapet.—For alterations and additions to the 
Baptist and Congregational Chapel. Plans 
etc., may seen at offices of Mr. Alfred 
Harford, architect and surveyor, 384, Park- 
street, Bristol. The sum of 2. 2s. will be 
charged for quantities. 

Fesrvary 2!.—Bl .—Hovses.—For the 
erection of thirty-six houses_on the Woodbine 
Estate, for a building club. Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of Mr. Ralph Simmonds, archi- 
tect and surveyor, High-street, Blackwood. 

Fesrvary 21. — Redear. — Frre-station.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of a fire- 
station at their store yard in Pierson-street. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the Council Offices, 
2 West-terrace, Redcar, on application to Mr. 
oe Bowerats, the  eurenee. emission 

UARY Se ioara a — } 

Nurses’ Home. —- The South Dublin Board of 
Guardians invite tenders for building alterations, 
etc., at the nurses’ home in the Workhouse. 
Plans, etc., can be inspected at the office of Mr. 
Francis Bergin. B.E., architect, 31, Westmore- 
land-street, Dublin. 

s.—ALTERATIONS, ParntTInG, 


EBRUARY 22. ATIO 
ETc. perty Committee invite tenders for 
(1) alterations and repairs to interior; and (2) 

in and decorating interior of Corporation 

otel, Camp-road. Forms of tender, etc., can 





be obtained at the office of Mr. W. T. Lanca- 

shire, City Engineer, Municipai Buildings. 

Fesruary 22.—iverpool.—CuurcH Hall anD 
Home ror Nurses.—West Derby Guardians in- 
vite tenders from bona-fide contractors having 
premises within the West Derby Union, the 
Parish of Liverpool, or the Township of Toxteth 
Park, for the building of a church hall and 
home for sick nurses. Quantities can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, 
Brougham-terace, West Derby-road, Liverpool, 
on payment of 2/1. 2s. Specification, etc., to be 
seen at the office of the architect, Mr. C. H. 
Lancaster, Brougham-terrace, West Derby-road, 
Liverpool. 

Fesruary 23. — Boscombe. — Hosprrat. BuiLp- 
1nGs.—The bournemouth T.C. invite tenders for 
the construction of new buildings at the Sanitary 
Hospital. Fujl particulars, forms, etc., can 
obtained of the Borough Engineer, Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, at whose office drawings can be seen, pro- 
vided that the sum of ll. 1s. has been previously 
deposited. 

* Fesrvuary 23. — London, BE. — Resvitpinc 
Cuimney Stacxs.—The Guardians of the Hamlet 
of Mile End Old Town invite tenders for re- 
building chimney stacks at Infirmary, Bancroft- 
road, Mile End, E. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Frsruary 23, — London. — Repairs, etc.—The 

Guardians of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
invite tenders for repairs, etc., at the Relief 
Offices and Dispensary, 10, Corsica-street, St. 
Paul’s-road, Highbury. Specification, etc., may 
be obtained between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. up to 
and on Saturday, the 18th inst., on application 
to the Resident Relieving Officer, at the Relief 
Offices, as above, upon depositing ll. 
* Fesrvuary 23.—Xondon, 8.W.—Siatixe Roor. 
—The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for slating 
the roof of a shed at Council’s Depot, Fenwick- 
place, London-road, Stockwell, S.W. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Fesruary 23.—South 2 —P.M. CHURCH 
anp ScHoo..—For the erection of proposed P.M. 
Church and School. Quantities may be ob- 
tained, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. J. W. 
Winter, St. Peter’s Close, Sheffield. 

Fesrvary 24. — Hetton-le-Hole. — Puvstic 
Uniwat.—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a public urinal in Front-street. Plans, 
etc., may be seen on making an appointment 
with the Surveyor, Mr. John Harding, Council 
Chambers, Hetton-le-Hole. 

Fesruary 25.— Prospect, Bullgill._—Cuapet. 
—For the erection of a new P.M. Cc apel. Plans 
and specifications may be seen_on application to 
Mr. Wm. Douglas, Prospect, Bullgill, Carlisle. 

Fesrvary 25. —Stainland.—FakM-HOUSE AND 
Daray.—For the erection of a farm-house and 
dairy, at Manor House Farm. Plans, etc., will 
lay for inspection, and quantities may be ob- 
tained, at the offices of Messrs. Chas. F. L. 
Horsfall & Son, architects and surveyors, Lord- 
street-chambers, Halifax. 

Fesrvary 28. — Accrington. — Cuvurcs.—For 
the erection of the New Jerusalem Church, 
Spring-hill. Plans may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, on payment of 11. Mr. Fred. Harrison, 
architect, 30, Willow-street, Accrington. 

Fesrcary 28. -- Edinburgh.—ALTeRATIONs.— 
The School Board invite tenders for alterations 
to be carried out at No. 41, Lauriston-place. 
Plars may be seen, and schedules obtained, at 
the School Board Offices, Castle-terrace. 

Frarvary 28. — Tredegar.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of a block of five houses at Tredegar, for 
the Park View Building Club No. 2. Plans, 
etc., may seen at the office of Mr. Wm. 
Harris, architect and surveyor, Bank-chambers, 
Bargoed. 

Frenvary 29. — Halifax. — Extension OF 
Founpry.—For the various works required in the 
extension of Albert Foundry, at Highroad Well. 
Plans may be seen, and quantities obtained, at 
the offices of Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
Rawson-street, Halifax, from_the 22nd inst. 

Fearvary 29. — Morden, Sunderland.—Cane- 
vaxen’s Hevse.—Erection of caretaker’s house, 
Miners’ Hall, and Literary Institute, for the 
Trustees of the Horden Lodge of the Durham 
Miners’ Association. Plans, etc., may be seen 
on @& oe te we, come Hamilton, archi- 
tect, Horden, on deposit o . 

Marcu 1. — Bootle, Cumberland. — ScHoo. 
Improvements. — The Managers of “ Captain 
Shaw’s” and ‘ Hycemoor” Voluntary Schools 
invite tenders for the building of new sanitary 
offices, cloakroom, provision of a new 
iron staircase, etc. Plans may be seen. and 
specifications obtained, upon the deposit of 
10s. @d., from Mr. R. Grice. Correspondent for 
the Managers, Cross House, Bootle, berland. 
* Marca 1.—Carshalton.—Greennovss, Fre.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for the steel-framed greenhouse and potting shed 
at Children’s Infirmary, Carshalton, ; 
see eevernenene in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 
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BUILDING—continued. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the , or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Marce 1. -- Cefn. — Reparrs To CEMETERY 
Cuapets.—The Merthyr Tydfil Corporation in- 
vite tenders for repairs to the chapels at Cefn 
Cemetery. Particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Deputy-Surveyor. 

Marce 1. — Crosby, Lincoln. — InstiTure 
Premises.-_For the erection of a new working 


men’s institute and club premises, ther 
with steward’s house and other works. lans, 
etc., ma seen, and forms of tender obtained, 


be 
at the oles of Mr. Alexander M. Cobban, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Home-street, Scunthorpe. 

Marcu 1.—Heaton Moor.—Stasizs, erc.—The 
Heaton Norris U.D.C. invite tenders for the 

erection of stables, cart-sheds, etc. Plans may 
be seen, and Rag yr etc., obtained, upon ap- 

lication to Mr. Walter Banks, A.M.Inst.C.E., 

urveyor to the Council, at the Council Offices, 
Heaton Moor, up to and on the 18th inst., on 
payment of 2l. 2s. 
* Marcu 1.—London, N.W.—Messroom.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
messroom for charge nurses at North-Western 
Fever Hospital, Hampstead, N.W. | adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

* Marcu 1.—London, 8.E.—Operatinc-room, 
etc.-—- The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for forming operating-room, etc., at Park 
Hospital for Children, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
S.E. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Marcu 1.— Worksop, Notts.—Cxurcu.—For 
the erection of a new church. Plans, etc., may 
be seen at the office of Messrs. Hodding & Co., 
solicitors, Worksop, and at the office of the 
architects, Messrs. Austin & Paley, Lancaster. 
Grentities may be obtained from Messrs. 

right & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

Makcu 2.—Billinge, near Wigan.—Hosprtat 
Buipinc.—The Wigan Guardians invite tenders 
for the removal and erection of a building for 

hthisis cases in the grounds of the Workhouse 
nfirmary at Billinge. Plans. etc., can be in- 
spected at the offices of Messrs. W. C. Ralph & 
Son, architects, Leader’s-buildings, King- 
street, Wigan, up to the 28th inst. 
* Marcu 2. — Blyth.—Post-orrice.—The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 
invite tenders for new Post-office at Blyth. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* Marcu 2. — London, W. — TerLepnone Ex- 
CHANGE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection of 
the Western Telephone Exchange. | advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

_ Marce 2. — Whitefield. — Seconwpary anp ArT 
Scoot. — The Governors of Stand Grammar 
School invite tenders for the erection of a new 
secondary and art school. Plans may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, at the office of the 
County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston, on deposit of 3y. 

* Marcy 3.— Sevenoaks. TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE.The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for new 
Telephone Exchange, Sevenoaks. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* Makcu 6.— Edinburgh.—Usner Hatt.—The 
Edinburgh Corporation invite tenders for the 
several works required in erection of the Usher 
Hall on a site in Lothian-road. advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

, Marcu 6.--South Normanton.—Corraces.— 
For the erection of two cottages by the Pinxton 
Benevolent Co-operative and Industrial Society, 
Ltd. Plans, ete., can be had from the architect, 
Mr. John Tomlinson, South Normanton, on de- 

@ posit of 11. Is. 

Marcu 6.—Stronsay, Orkney Islands.—Lirr- 
Boat House anp Stipway. — The Committee of 
Management of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution invite tenders for the construction of 
a reinforced concrete (Considére system) lifeboat 
slipway, a galvanised corrugated steel and 
timber boathouse, and a timber approach gang- 
way. Plan, etc., may inspec on _applica- 
tion to the Hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Mitchell 
Stronsay, or at the office of the engineer an 
architect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, 

Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W., on or after 
February 18, 1911. Quantities, etc., may be ob- 
tained on and after the same date on application 
to the engineer and architect, accompanied by a 
deposit of 11. 

é Marcu 6.—Swaythling.—Apprrion To Counc. 
Scnoo..-The Southampton C.C. invite tenders 
for the erection of a cookery room at Swaythling 
Council School. Plans, etc. (no quantities), 
may be seen, and other information obtained, at 
the office of Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, 
The Castle. Winchester. A copy of the plans, 
etc., will be supplied on deposit of 108. Deposits 
must be made by cheque, payable to the Hants 
C.¢ , and crossed Bank of England. 

ARCH 6. -- Tewkesbury. — ALTERATIONS TO 
Worxnovse.—The Guardians invite tenders for 
the construction of an outside iron fire-escape 
and alterations at the Workhouse, according to 
plans, etc., to be seen, on payment of 10s., at the 
office of Mr. H. A adham, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 
* Marcu 7. — Bridgwater.—Covrt-Hovse AND 
Potice-station.—The Bridgwater T.C. invite ten- 
ders for Court-house and Police-station, North- 
gate, Bridgwater. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Marcu 7.—-Merthyr Tydfil.—-The Education 
Committee invite tenders for carying out altera- 
tion and other work at certain schools in the 
district. Particulars for all the works can be 
chtained from the Deputy-Surveyor, Town Hall, 

ertnyr. 

* Marcn 10.— Dartford.—Scnoo..—The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for new 


THE BUILDER. 


County school at Shepherd’s-lane, Dartford, 
Kent. See advertisement in this issue for 


particulars. 

ig ro 13. — wr. — Extensions To 
Country Scuoois.—For extensions at the Bryn- 
mawr _County Schools, for of 
Governers. ea , ete., may ” ae — ge 
ties obtained, upon payment of a de 

21. 2s., at the qffices of the architect, Mr. F . RB. 
Bates, Bt Peete eemnhens, Newport, Mon., 
en or after February 27. 
* Apri, 3. — Maldon. — Scnoo..—The Essex 
Education Committee (Maldon District Sub- 
Committee) invite tenders for new elementary 
school at Maldon. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. — Birstall. — Avrerations.—For the 

conversion of house situate in Low-lane into a 
tailor’s shop, for the Birstall Industrial Co- 
operative Society. Names to Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
arehiiees, Hudgoretele-tead ‘ sera Woex 
* No Dare.—London, N.— K. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (north 
district). See advertisement in t issue for 
further particulars. 
* No Dare. London, S.—Marntenance Work. 
~—-The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for execution of main- 
tenance work to buildings in London (south 
district). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Fesrvary 18.—Manchester.—Sree, Roor.— 
The Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply, 
etc., of a steel roof at the Cambridge-street Stores 
Depét, Bradford-road. Conditions, etc., may | 
had on sngitention to Mr. F. A. Price, Superin- 
tendent, Gas Department, Town Halli, Man- 
chester. Drawings may be seen, and any other 
information required may be obtained, on engl 
cation to Mr. J. G. Newb g, M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer, at his office, Rochdale-road Station. 

Fesruary 20.—Dublin.-—-Sree, Unpersripcrs.— 
The Directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) invite tenders for the supply 
and erection of seven steel underbridges. Draw- 
ings, etc., may be obtained, on payment of 2l., 
from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's 
Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 

FesruaRy 20—~Glasgow.—-STRENGTHENING OF 
Roor Spans.—The Directors of the Caledonian 
Railway Company invite tenders for the steel- 
work to be executed in the stoenesagnies of the 
roof spans in Glasgow Central Station roof. 
Drawings may be seen at the offices of the 
Company's District Engineer, 3, Germiston- 
street, Glasgow, where apenncoten, etc., may 
be obtained on payment of Il. 1s. 

FesruaRy 20. — Southend-on-Sea. — Pirr 
ImprovemMEeNT Works. -—- The Corporation invite 
tenders for alterations and improvement and ex- 
tension to the pier structure and tramway plat- 
form at the shore end of the pier. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained, on 
deposit of a cheque for 1l. 1s., upon application 
to Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst.M.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

Fesrvuary 20.-Warrington.—Veranpan.—The 
Markets Committee invite tenders from iron- 
mongers for the erection of a verandah All 
further information obtained at the office of Mr. 
Thos. Longdin, megs Engineer and Surveyor, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s Office. 

Fesrvary 21.—Manchester.—Tramway Ralts. 
—The Tramways Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of steel girder tramway rails, fish- 
plates, etc., also granite setts. Specifications, 
ete. a be obtained on application to Mr. 
J. M. M'‘Elroy General Manager, Corporation 
Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester, Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by a deposit of 11. 1s. 

Fresrvuary 22. — Hull. — MacHINery, eETC., FOR 
Swinc Bripce.— The Corporation invite tenders 
{or machinery and other works at Sculcoates 

ridge. Forms and other particulars may 
obtained at the City Engineer's Office on pay- 
ment of 1l. Prints of the six contract plans can 
be obtained on payment of 10s., not returnable. 
Remittances must be made payable to Mr. T*G. 
Milner, City Treasurer. 

Fraruary 23.—~ Swansea.—Srructura, Sreet- 
work, Etc.~-The Harbour Trustees invite tenders 
for the supply, delivery, and erection in situ at 
the King’s Dock of one framed and braced steel 
single storied transit shed, to be covered with 
galvanised oomregnind iron. Forms, etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Talfourd Strick 
Clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea, on payment of 


Sl. 5s. 

Fesrvuary 27.—Gilfach Goch.—FERR0-CONCRETE 
Bripee.—Ogmore and Garw U.D.C. invite ten- 
ders for the construction of an embankment road- 
way across the valley at Gilfach Goch, together 
with a ferro-concrete bridge, and a circular _ferro- 
concrete culvert (Hennibique patents). Plans, 
etc., can be seen, and quantities obtained, at the 
Council Offices, Brynmenyn, Glam. 

Fesrvary 28.—Rainham, Essex.—Essex C.C. 

Highways Committee invite tenders from. con- 
tractors licensed to execute ferro-concrete con- 
struction on the Hennebique system, for building 
a new bridge over the common sewer, near Rain- 
ham, known as Southall Bridge. Plans may be 
seen, and specifications obtained, u applica- 
tion to Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, M-.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Chelmsford. 
* March 8.—Lo { —Ire 
The Camberwell Guardians invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of iron escape staircases at 
Workhouse, Gordon-road, Peckham, 8.E. See 
ehvectaomnent in this issue for further par- 
iculars. 


FURNITURE, ~~ MATERIALS, 


Fesrvary 17.—Richmond, 8 .—PaIntina. 
The i Lr sea 


— .C. invite ten or _paintin iron 
footbridge spanning Ha a. and wrought- 


mdon, 8.E.—Iron Srarrcase.— - 
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iron railings, etc., at the Old Dee 
ton, See . Conditions, ete., mi 2 
application to Mr. J. H. Brierley, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey whe 
also 2 form, ete., may be obtained on deposit 
Fesrvary 20, — Waterloo, near Liverpoo| 
FurnisHina ScHoo,. — ‘Waterloo-with-Sesiei, 
PDC. Bdqeation Committee invite, tenders for 
weon- un 
ticulars may be obtained from the Direetee 
Education, Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liver. 
poco. 


Fesruary 20,—York.—Cement, Pires, me 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supply 
for one year of cement, building and sewage 
lime, pipes, etc. Forms of tender will be sup. 
plied upon application ‘to Mr. F. W. Spur 

ity Engineer, Guildhall, York. 4 

Fearvary 21.— Acton, W. — Pammine, ec — 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for Paintin and dis. 
tempering at the Council Offices, Winchester. 
street. Specifications and forms may be ob. 
tained from Mr. F. Sadler, Engineer and Sur. 
veyor, Council Offices, Acton, W., and the build. 
ings may be inspected during office hours by 
previous arrangemont. 

Fesrvary 22.—Belfast.--Srores ann Worz— 
The Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of the following stores and work for 4 
year. Forms of tender and particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Hector PF. Guilan, 
£ i ae-0.-2.. Superintendent of Works, City 


all. 

Fesrvary 22.—Derby.—Bricxs, Cement, ero — 
The Town Council invite tenders for the supply 
of bricks, cement, freestone, granite, etc. Forms 
of tender, etc., containing ful! particulars, may 








be obtained upon application at the office of Mr. 
a a M.Inst.C.E. rough Surveyor, 
Borough Surveyors Office, Babington-lane 
Derby. 





Fesrvary 28. — Herne Bay. — Srorzs.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of stone- 
ware pipes, etc., Portland cement, ironmongery, 
timber, etc. Forms of tender, etc., may be had 
on application to Mr. F. W. Palmer, CE. 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 
* Fesrvary 28.—London, N.W.—Awnnvat Cox- 
tracts.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par. 
ticulars. 

* Fesrvary 28.—London.—-Removat or Svor, 
etc.—-The Holborn B.C. invite tenders for re- 
moval of slop and dust, hire of horses and drivers 
for water-vans, ete , and for cartage. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars 

* Fesrvsry 28. — London. — Works xp 
Mareriats.—- The Holborn B.C. invite tenders 
for execution of warks and supply of goods and 
materials. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

* MarcH 1. — London, 8.W. — Works axp 
Mareriats.—The Fulham B.C, invite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials for 
twelve months ending March 31, 1912. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Marca 2. — Dover.—Mareriats.—The Harbour 
Board invite tenders for the supply of materials, 
comprising timber, bricks, lime, iron and steel, 
Portland cement, etc. Schedules, etc., may be 
had on application at office of Mr. Martyn Movwll, 
Register of Dover Harbour, 34 and 36, Castle- 
street, Dover, on payment of 2s. 6d. for each 
complete set of the whole of the schedules. 

Marcu 15. — Gravesend. — Pamtine.—st 4 
R.D.C. invite tenders for externa! painting an 
other work to be carried out at their Isolation 
Hospital, White Hill-road, near Gravesend. 
Specification may be seen, and particulars “h 
forms obtained, on application either. ie “ 
Matron at the Hospital, or to the District col 
veyor, Mr. L. Randerson, of Meopham, betwee 
9 a.m. and 2 F So . 

No Dare.—-Yeadon.—Pamrrma anv Dxconit: 
ING.—Designs and tenders wanted for the as 
ing and decoration of Queen-street Chapel. . 

articulars apply Mr. T. Parsons, Treasurer 

rustees, Netherfield-terrace, Yeadon. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ferrvary 20.—Bacup.—Roap Mareziat, cage 
The Corporation invite tenders for the sane? 
flags, granite, earthenware Py ma bricks | hed 
etc. Further particulars and forms can aS ce 
on application at the Borough Surveyor * al 

Fesruary 20. — East Grinstead. Tor the 
Materiats.—The R.D.C. invite tenders ‘or Be 
supply of materials for roads. Forms, Cia 
be sent, on receipt of a stamped + White 
foolscap envelope, by Mr. Francis » : 
Clerk to the Council, East Grinstead. om 

Fesrvary 20.—Eccles.—Roap Axp Pave 
Marertats, eTc.—The Corporation invite ‘nin 
for the supply of , paving, _and yo 
materials. Forms of tender and particulars © 
be obtained on application to Mr. Thom 
Picton, C.E., Borough Engineer, Eccles. 

Fesrvary 20.—King’s -—Roap Mitre ly 
shee orporation jnvite ders Dod man SS 
° materials for one year, reicu 
be obtained from Mr. Alfred J. Smith, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s Lynn. 

Fesrvary 26. — York. — Pavine a pomy 
Pires, etc.—The Corporation invite ten’om 


the supply of Portland cement, lime,~* 
pipes, ste. Forms will be supplied upon appli 
tion to Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Enginec', 

hall, York. 


Fesrvary 21.— Pavinc Bue 


London.— Dera. 
—The B.C. of Islington invite tenders for 
supply and. delivery. of Jarrah es and 
creoso' i cation 


ted paving blocks. ation 
particulars can nis 38 SPPlica ee at 
the h " . J. Patten Barber, 
the Borough Engin Islington, N. 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 
at the commencement of each 


9). Ossett.—MareriaL ror Roaps, 
Corporation invite tenders for the 
terials, ete., Freq 


tional Departments biain on hag 


oe Roap 
invite tenders for 


Bridge. 
rc ifast.—Sewen Pres, Bricks, 
be Works Committee invite ten- 
stores and work { 


Mr. Hector 
Soverintendent of Wor 


etc.—The Epsom R.D.C, in- 
the construction of an 18-in. 
all sewer, with deep 
buildings, pumping mains, and 
ge eee etc., ae 2 

i from, an rawings seen with, upo 
—_ (cheques only),, Messrs. John 
Taylor, Sons, & poate a civil engineers, 
; se, Westminster. 

a ig Ely.-—GRanite, GRAVEL, 
Tx.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for 4,710 tons 
of granite, peal of gravel, and seventy-eight 
s of coal tar. n ay | 
— lication to Mr. F. W. Firby, District 
utton, Isle of Ely. 
e.—RoaD MATERIAL, ETC.— 
The Highways and Sewers Committee of the 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of various 
road materials, Portland cement, 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Mr. C. G. Bradley, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, 

Fesrvary 22. —- Saddleworth.—MarTeriat ror 
Roap Reparrs.—The Highways Committee of the 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of stone 
for ensuing twelve months. Tender forms can 
be obtained on receipt. of 
addressed foolsca 
botham, Clerk to the Council. 

23. ypole.--RoaD MarTeRia.s.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
about 3,000 tons of granite, and 3,000 tons of 
slag. Further particulars ma 
Meyrick, District 
Lincoln, upon receipt of a foolscap stam 
addressed envelope. 

Fesrcary 23.—London.—-RoaD MareriaL, eTc.— 
Islington B.C. invite tenders for supply of blue 
Jersey, and Enderby 
hoggin, hard core, and flints, tim 
d lime, stoneware pipes, etc. Forms 
of tender and contract and other 
be obtained on application at 


EBRUARY 23. — Swinton. — Roap Mareriat.— 
The Swinton and Pendlebu 
ders for the supply of W 
flags and kerbs, etc. Particulars and forms may 
t on application. 
Entwistle, Surveyor, Counci 


FrervakY 23.Thakeham.—Basatr, 
invite tenders for the supply 
or granite, unbroken flints, 


be obtained from 
urveyor, Thurlby 


articulars may 


-D.C, invite ten- 
granite, natural 


trc.—The R.D.C. 
of broken basalt 


Fesrvary 24.—EBdmonton.—G 

-The U.D.C. invite 
and delivery of kerb, 
d full particulars may 
Engineer to the Counci 


ky 24. — Pinchley.—Sias Pavine.—The 
. Invite tenders for the supply and laying 
t 9,700 super. yds. of 2- 
paving, Plan may be 

etc., obtained, on appli 


Finchley, N., on de m 
24.—Merton.—Roap MATERIAL, ETC. 
invite tenders for broken i 
ment, pipes, etc. 

to M 


8 
nied by a stamped addressed foolscap 


+ — Wat, True axp 
. Board invite tenders 
wing works of the new school for 


Re road 
teel work. Pl 
office of Mesers. J. 


5 
edules now obta 
. for each schedule, f 
Hutehison, Solicitors and Clerks to 
ames-place, Paisley. 


RK. ~The Schoo 


THE BUILDER, 


Fesavary 24. — Walthamstow. — Concrete 
Brs.—The Walthamstow U.D.C. invite tenders 
ir apely oe Severe of sheet 570 yds. run of 
2l-in. concrete tubes. ti i 
— for further particulars. ne 
‘ZBRUARY 24. —- Walthamstow. — R 
Materiats, erc.—The U.D.C, invite tenders ‘oe 
the supply of granite, Portland cement, stone- 
pon pape oe. PF hegger enter — be ob- 
on application at the office of t i 
one of Health, Town Hall Auneae, Wale! 
Fesrvary 25. — Carlisle. — Roap anp Pavine 
MATERIALS, etc.—The Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of granite and whinstone paving 


stones, flags, edging, ch hi i 
pe Fo ging, channe ae | cement, pipes 


rm, etc., may be obtained at the office o 
Mr, Henry C. Marks, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, rarlisle Sag 

Frsrvary 25.—Heaton Moor.—Srone, Granite, 

» etc.—-The U.D.C. of Heaton Norris invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery of materials 
and stores. Angtestions for forms of tender, 
which are to obtained from Mr. F. W. 
Brooke, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Heaton Moor, Lancashire, should be aecom- 
panied by a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Fesrvary 25. -- Hereford. -- Roap Marterit, 
erc.—For supplying the Roads Committee with 
material for one year. Conditions, etc., can be 
seen at the office of the City Surveyor, from 
whom forms of tender can be obtained. 

Fesrvary 25.—Lytham.—Roap Mareriat.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
materials, etc. Specifications and forms may be 
obtained from the office of the Surveyor to the 
Council by forwarding stamped  foolscap 
envelope. 

Fesrvary 25.—Newton-in-Makerfield.—Roap 
MATERIALS aND Storts.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the supply of road materials, gas 
stores, etc. Prin forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Stores Clerk, Gasworks, 
Earlestown. 

Fesrvary 25. — Preston. — Roap Matertat.— 
Lancashire €.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
road material. Forms of tender and particulars 
can be obtained on application to Mr. W. H. 
Schofield, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Preston. 

Feskvaky 27.-Ealing.—Roap MATERIAL, eTc.— 
The T.C. invite tenders for the supply of lime, 

ipes, cement, granite, tarred macadam, etc. 

orms of tender, etc.. may be obtained on 
application to the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 

harles Jones, M.Inst.C.E., at his office, Town 
Hall, Ealing. W., on or after February 13. 

Frarvary 27.—Epsom.—Roap Mareriat, erc.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for road and paving 
materials, ete. Particulars and forms may be 
had on application to Mr. T. E. Ware, Surveyor 
to the Council, Waterloo-road, Epsom. 

Fesruary 27. —- London. — Works np 
Marteriats.-The Westminster C.C. invite tenders 
for the execution of the undermentioned works 
and the supply of materials, articles, etc. Speci- 
fications, etc., may be obtained on application 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, Westminster City 
Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

Fesrvary 27. — Wakefield. — Waste Water 
Pvairication Works. — The Corporation invite 
tenders for the construction of a settlement tank, 
percolating filter, a sludge lagoon, stuazeware 
drains, and other appurtenant. works, near 
Oakenshaw Beck, at Agbrigg. Drawings, etc., 
may be seen, and quantities and form obtained, 
upon application to Mr. J. P. Wakeford, 
2 ta 0m. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wake- 
e 


Fesrvary 27.—Walton-on-Thames.—-SEWERS. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for cast-iron and 
stoneware pi sewers, together with man- 
holes, etc. The drawings, etc., may be seen, 
and forms obtained, on application at the offices 
of Mr. R. Wilds, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Walton-on-Thames. 

Fesrvary 28.—Barking.—Roap MareriaL anp 
Srores. — The U.D.C. of Barking Town invite 
tenders for the supply of granite and Kentish 
it flints, stoneware goods, Portland cement, 
bricks, sand, ballast, etc. Forms and further 

rticulars may be obtained at the Clerk’s Office, 
Public Offices, Barking. .The sum of 10s. 6d. 
will be required for each schedule. 

Fesrvary 28.-Hove.—Pavine Stans, CEMENT, 
erc.—The Corporation invite tenders for supply- 
ing pipes, ouneny granite, f ebepreen — 
slabs, etc. Further particulars may be obtain 
at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H 
Scott 


Fesrvaky 28. — Whitworth.—Provipmc snp 
Lavina Serrs.--The U.D.C. invite tenders for 
providing and laying about 30,000 sq. yds. of 
granite setts on the main road. Plans may be 
seen, and form, etc., may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Surveyor, Council Offices, Facit, 


ment of 101. 
On Mane 1. — Great Yarmouth. — Roap 
Mareruats. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road materials. Specifications, forms, 
and envelopes in which tenders must be encl 
can he obtained at the office of Mr. J. Wm. Cock- 
rill, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 





Huction Sales. 





Marcu 1.—Pontefract.—Hicuway Mareriat.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
pair of the highways. 
t be cbtained from Mr. 
Smith, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract. 

Roap Mareriats.—The 
the supply of stone, 


material for the re 
of tender may 


; Chailey 
R.D.C. invite tenders 
granite, flints, and gravel. 
and forms can 
Charies Patrick 
Mr. H. Kemp W 
Common, Chailey. 

Marcu 3.—Reading.—Rosap MATERIAL np 
Stoxes.—The Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply for one year of granite, wood blocks, 
etc. Forms of tender on 
ce of Mr. John Bowen, 


be obtained on application to Mr. 
Clerk, West-street, Lewes, or to 
alls, District Surveyor, North 
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Marcu 4. — Driffield. — Roap Mareniut.—The 
of the R.D.C. invite tenders 
‘ Particulars and 
obtained on application to Mr 

- Casson Beaumont, C 
re ween stamped addre 


Marcn 6. — Batley. — Roap 
Mareriats. — The T.C. invite tenders for the 
supply of road and 
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Highway Committee 
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paving materials 
} be obtained from the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Oscar J. Kirby, at his 
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Marcu 6. — Chertsey.—Hicuway Mareru.t.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the su 
material for the highways. 
ticulars and sch 
Surveyor’s Office, Chobham, near W 

Marcu 6. — Cotherstone, Yorks. — S 
Wasuinc Works.—The Tees Valley Water 
invite tenders for the construction of power 
station buildings, sand washers, settling tanks, 
, other works at Lartington 
e Drawings may 
cations, etc., obtained, either 


Offices, Middlesbrough, or at the offices of the 
: James Mansergh & Sons, 5, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, on and after the 
20th inst., on deposit of a cheque or banknote 
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MarcH 6. — Epsom. — Roap Marermts, etc.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
Forms of tender may 
the Surveyor’s 


and other material. F 
upon application 
Office, Bromley Hurst, Church-street, E 

Marcu 6.—Guildford.—Roap MareRiat, Pires 
etc.—The T.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
road materials, cast-iron 
stoneware pipes, etc. A 
tions, etc., may be only obtained on application 
to the Borough Engineer, Mr. C. G. M 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Marcu 8. — Bingham. — Roap Marerrat.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of granite 
(estimated quantity, 5,650 tons); also cinders... 
ticulars, to be obtained at 
aumont, Clerk. 

















particulars, specifica- 


iving full pa 
f irr. R. H. Be 
8. — Pevensey and 
SeweracGe Works. — Eastbourne : 
tenders for the construction of about 43 miles of 
iron and earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, 
etc., the construction of a sea outfall, sewage 
pumping stations and works incidental thereto, 
the supply and erection of oil engines, dynamos, 
etc., and other works. r 
and forms, etc., obtained, either at the office of 
B ham, A.M.Inst.C.E., Parlia- 
ment-mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, the 
Engineer of the Works, or at the office of the 
Clerk to the Council, on depos 
Marcu 15. — Strood.—Hicuway 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for one year for the 
supply of road materials. 
quantities of the several materials required 
and of the works to be done, together with spe 
fications and forms, may be obtained on app 
Surveyor, Mr. 
Meopham, near Gravesend. 


18.—Halifax.—Srwace 
Highways Committee invite tenders for the con- 
struction of ten percolating filters, humus tank, 
d messroom, at the 
\ Plans, etc., may be _ seen 
obtained, on application to Mr. 
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Halifax,u pon payment of 101. or 5 
tract 


Gainsborough. — Roap Merat.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road 
metal—from 9,000 to 10.000 tons of whinstone or 
about 1.000 tons of slag. 
be obtained on applica- 


tar macadam, 
Specifications, etc., ma 


No Dare. — Yeadon. — Roap Marertats.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the su 
various materials required for the 2 

footpaths within the 
Specifications, etc., and 
be obtained by ap- 
N. Houlden, Surveyor to the 


district for one year. 
any further particulars ma 
plication to Mr. 
Council, Town Hall, Yeadon 




















Nature and Place of Sale. 
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PATENTS—Continued from page 222. 

19,942 of 1909.—Soc. Anon. Belge De Forage 
et de Prospections Miniéres: Excavating and 
shaft sinking. 

This relates to a method of sinking shafts 
in watery soil, in which the shaft is deepened 
simultaneously with the formation of bore- 
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19,942 of 1909. 


holes around the shaft, and the injection of 
cement through the bore-holes into the sur- 


rounding soil. The work of boring and 
cementing is carried out in advance of the 
sinking, which is thus always effected in we'l- 
cemented soil. The boring apparatus 2 and 
the cementing apparatus run on rails 1 round 
the mouth of the shaft, which is thus left free 
for the sinking. For convenience, the men 
engaged in deepening the shaft and boring 
and cementing the ground work at different 
levels. 


20,217 of 1909.—W. Drexler: Floors. 

This relates to a floor of the type com- 
prising hollow blocks, intermediate rods, and 
concrete filling, in which the blocks are closed 
at the ends and sides, and are divided hori- 
zontally, and are temporarily supported by 
planks 14 carried by trusses. The upper and 
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20, 217 of 1909. 


lower portions of the blocks engage by 
interrupted tongue-and-groove wey 11, along 
the sides and ends, and, for flat blocks, also 
along interna! ribs 10. The floor reinforcing- 
bars lie in ane 12 in the sides or in both 
sides and ends 

20,281 of 1909. —H. French: Moulding con- 
crete walls, etc. 

This relates to concrete walls, floors, roofs, 
columns, piles, piers, and like constructions, 
moulded in situ between independent sections 
or boards, which can be rotated one at a time 
to take up a new position. Opposing pairs 





20,281 of 1909. 


a, b of sections are spaced apart b distance- 
pieces d, and are secured together by bolts c’, 
all except one of which are removed from 


each section in turn, when the concrete has 
set. The sections are then rotated on the 
remaining bolts to take up new positions, 
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opposing pairs of sections again being seoured 
together by the bolts c’, ete, and spaced apart 
by new distance-pieces. The sections are 
square, or formed with rounded corners with 
separate corner-filling pieces; or they may 
consist of parts hinged together, or of a 
number of strips seoured by cross-pieces. 
Overlapping filling-pieces connected bv bolts 
may be inserted between the sections. 


20,844 of 1909.—G. E. Montagnon: Re- 
inforced concrete. 

This relates to the skeleton of a reinforced 
concrete structure formed of eye-bars in which 
the eyes are formed by forcing a pointed tool 
into the blank, so that the cross-sectional area 
is not reduced. The bars are bolted or 
pinned together in lattice or other form, so 
as to be self-supporting. The beams and 
columns comprise two parallel skeletons united 
by bolts. The centering is supported by 
bolts in tubes, which are passed through links 
hung from pins, the tubes are left in 
concrete, and are finally filled up. 

21,031 of 1909.—A. Hermann: Artificial 
stone slabs, etc. 

This relates to artificial stone slabs in 
which, to prevent the straightening of the 
fibres in slabs or plates manufactured from a 
mixture of fibres and an hydraulic bindinz- 
medium, the pulp is delivered to a moving 
sieve from troughs at the side, placed opposite 
each other. Vanes, moving together, feed 
the pulp on to the sieve, and longitudinal and 
cross strips ensure a uniform distribution of 
the material. 

21,673 of 19099—C. H. C Farmer: Re- 
inforeed concrete. 

This relates to bars for reinforcing con- 
crete, which are formed on one or more faces 
with longitudinal zig-zag or wavy ridges 2. 
which do not blend or cross. The outer faces 
of the ridges may be flat or slightly curved, 
and the sides thereof may be bevellel; or the 
ridges may be triangular in section. The 
crests of the ridges on adjacent faces of the 
bar may be either coincident or spaced apart. 

Oe 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 1.—By — Boxy & Sons (at 


Ipswich). 
te .—21 to 27 (oda), secede f., w.r. 421, 
1 to 7 (odd), James-st., t, eee x 
February 7.—-By G. H. MASTERMAN & Co. 
Poplar.—7, Montague-pl., f., y.r. 261... = 
By W. Gorsutrt (at Gainsborough). 
Susworth, Lincs.—Three farms, 213 a. 3 r. 8 p., f. 
By Water & Kine (on premises). 
Southampton.—392, Shirley-rd., f..................... 
February 8.—By J. C. Puarr (on premises). 
Hammersmith.—6, Beauclerc-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
il. Fs is Bi is cbse tien ioe aks 
Feb:  9.—By Furser. 
bad oa 29, illiam-st. (including 


& 5 f., Fe BAO vcckivicas ons 650 
High Sakae mt Bied Line Lion p.h.), f.g.r. 1401., * 


g ca 





wept Ene GE FI is iiss cc css havc hace dcvesvecssens 630 
Regent’s Park.—7, Sussex-pl., ‘and 7, Sussex- m 
mews, u.t. 10} yrs., g.r. 661., p.. 1,210 
22, Chester-ter., and 22, Chester-, -mews, ut. 


13 yrs., g.r. 61., y.r. 521. 10s., with reversion 1,000 
By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
Islington.— ag Gerrard-st., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 

Cs Dincic inch hae 190 
Kingston.- A, Minerva-rd., ee ‘er. 351. ages 340 
By Stimson & Sons. 

St. Georges East.—-1, 3, 5, and 7, Cannon-street- 
rd. (8.), f., wr. 1761. 16s 
ree Park.—35 ° Robinson-rd., ‘wt. 42 yrs., 
Ch. BON. Wik Gas Gasca 
Bethnal Green. —10 to 18 (even), yg gga s-rd., 
u.t. 25) yrs.yg.r. 181., w.r. 1621. 1 
Bromley-by- Bow.- 46 to 58 (even), es to 53 
(odd), Devas-st., u.t. 10} and 23 yrs., g.r. 
Pe RE See eens 
Stoke Newington. —$3, Walford-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
Ri TEs BIB FB Te isi iciesespeasecesensehceaic oben: 
sia ey Forest Bey + rd., Lg.r. 5, u.t. 
yet ps Wi Fale OU vec vases Sc ccebcvssdecicc 
99 and 101, Evelina, er 63 yrs., g.r. 91., 
w. and e.r. 67 671. 12s. 
a Queen’s-rd., ut. ‘Bah yrs., g.r. 
Camberwell —85 and 113, Southampton-st. (s.), 
-, Y. and w.r. 611. 4s. 
i By Cee a Youne. 
ottenham.—24, Paignton- u.t. 59 r. 
51. 5e., wor. 351. oR ee 


— 
. 


ESSERE REE 


Sydenham.—37, 39, and 41, ee ut. 
56 yrs., g.r. 121., w.r. 701. 48. 
By Gamer & Son (at Birmingham 
Studley, Warwick.—Chester-rd., ea 
Feckenham, Worcs.—C: and 64 aah 
King’s Heath, Worcs.—50, Clarence-rd., f. ...... 
Contractions wed in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
grounsenns : Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground. rent ; r. for rent ; 
be treskols. e. for co yhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
ptt og e.r. for est: "rental ; w.r. for wi 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for une’ term ; p.a. for 
years ; la. for 
square ; pl. for pines ; ter. . for terrace ; cres. 
av. for avenue ; ; 
grove ; bee my 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


+* Soe eas od ees eroens far os 1. rgsih 
Saree ek, Noceomarily the we 


Qualify ‘and’ and ntity ten a affect prices—g 
nea ered by those whho make ust 
BRICKS, &c. 
ee eee. 
Picked Stocks for Facings aa 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Dept, 


1 8% Double ; 
Heade 
OneBideandtv. 





£ 
1 
2 


oc ofc. 6.8 6OlhCUO 
gfe 
4 it 
: £ 
> fe 
~ =F Se? 
oe @e a oo 


rary 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 7 6 deli 
‘Thames Ballast ye peu demaitaaa 


Bent Portland Cement... 29 0 per ton, “ 
Beut Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » 


Norzs—The cement or lime is mediate of the 
Powe 


charge for sack 
Grey Stone Lime ............. lls. 6d. per ane dstivent. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE, 


Per Ft, Cube. 
a noes Sas on road wagrons, 8. d. 
1 6 


Por?Layp Stowe (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggo 
Depét, Nine Elms Depot, ~ 


PPD WEINER. Siccnissoicoriassanaied teccdiucaseasternsi 2 2 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Dep®t. 

s, d, 

Ancaster in blocks,. r 10 

Beer in blocks 6 


€Closeburn Red ; 


9 
blocks ‘ Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Stone ...... 2 8 

DROUIN okicencesjaess 23 
Yore Srons—Robin Hood Quality. 8. d. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep't. 
Scappled random blocks ......................+. 210 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (unter 
Si MO Rosia sasiscehanitccchs eine viesiivsieetennensessoceeees . 3 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dept. 

Seappled random blocks ..................0..0-- 3 o 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depit. 

6 in. sawn tno sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft 


A eee Ame eece see eee ee sere renew ee. Mrewnenenenneeeerarrr rest 


super.) 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ..................006 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) .. 
2 in, self-faced random flags 


om wt 
mre S~ 


reer ier cette 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dep®t. 


In. In. £54 
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sede gree eenoenes 
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(Baw’ds)( prl000) 57 
Do. = 


‘seit diedeedaiebon 60 
(per doz.)... 4 
*y (per doz.) 3 


faced 1000) 
Ate. Juve 


Vahey (per do.) 
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FEBRUA! 


ponpixe W 


Sin. by 1 
bees ee in. 


Deals: seconds | --- 


secon: 
"ain by in an 3 
nO a 


Fin ait iD. by 7 


tin 
timber: best mid 
Moy Memel(average 


timber (3 in. 
Small timber (6 in. 
Swedish balks sisheh 


Jouers’ W 


bes Sea: first y 
Sin. by 1 in. 


White Sea and Peter 
First white deals, 


dmen' 
Kauri Pine—Planks, 
Danzig and Stettin © 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small » ” 
Wainscot Oak 
Dry Wainscot +P 
SOR os sccccccconean 
fin do. do. 
Dry Mahogany—Ho 
baseo, per ft. suy 
Selected, Pigury, } 
asinch . 
Dry Walnut, “Amer 
super. as inch . 
Teak, per load ...... 
American Whitewo 
perft. cube . 
Prepared Flooring, e 
lin. by 7 in. yellow 
shot ........ 
lin. by 7 in. yellow 
matched 
1 by 7 in. yellov 
tched 


lin by 7 in. white 
shot... 

lin. by? in. white 
matched .. 

abd 7 in. white 


fin, by 7 in. white 
lin. by 7 in. 
6 in. at 6d, to 


JOIS 


~ Bioel Joist 
Compound Girder 
sections 


Steel Componnd Sta 
Angles, Tees, and Ch 
Pliteh Pie —* oe ing 


Cast Aol Cotesia 4 
including « ordinary 


Iroy— Mt 


Common Bars ..... 
Stalloedshire Crow 

rehant qualit 
Mafordsh ire Mt 


Bs Iron, } basia I 
” Gralvay 


"and upwards 
Sheet Tron Blacl k= 
Zes to | 
Sheet } ~ 
heet Tron, Galy anis 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ¢ 
20g, 








TALS, 


‘sible, the 
e lowest, 
s—~q fact 
uke use of 


£44, 
1 12 6 
2 0 6 


of the 


lelivered. 
at rly dpt. 
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wooD. 
Woop. At per standard. 

— £5. 4. 

py liin.and4in. £ 8. 4. _f 

+ Mand io ane 400... 1 6 
by 9 i Bye 1310 0 .. 410 6 
Is w7 in. and 
Deir: fest hn iy 7 pdsin. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
gin., and Sin. by 7 in Nt y6.. 010 0 less than 
pattens: best 24 by Gand Sy 7 in. and 8 in. 

ccvagaan 1 0. O less thn best. 
Dale: CN aes 010 0 » . 
Batten te and 2 in. by 6 in. .. he : F a @ 
2in . 
Bin. by in sii: by 5 in. 
Foreign St ait in. by 7 Gh, icacnuoaeans 010 0 = 
0 ” 

2 nical mehal w ft 
tbe pest mide = ; *P% .- 810 0 
Low gait eee 4100... 500 

om RS 
Seondt ir (din. toidin).. $17 8. 4.0 9 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 im.) 2126... 3900 

Seether 4100... 55 0 
Jousers’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow CO8'* 4419 0 ... 2510 0 
4 Brag < vavaggsessneateee $3 10 4 33 10 0 
ae 17 0 0 18 0 0 
amet and 3 in, by 7 in. 

cinerea we BS 8 Ba 8 
Battene,9}in. and3in. by7in. 14 0 0 i 00 
Third yolOs in oe aes. 088 
Lin. amin and in. by7in. 1110 0 .. 1210 0 

Petersburg : _ yenew sie 10 0 93 10 0 
Sin oy ee 0 |. 910 0 
—_ by in. 0 15 0 0 

Second nd yellow deal, 3 3 in. by . wee 
li Rene ae L 

i ; 0 0 0 
~ he by 9 in. ss laisea 4 3 0 
Bo yellow deals, Sin. by Ll in. 18 - 0 14 10 : 

Do. $ in. b Dy 9 im. .....-ccersereeees 13 0 14 0 
aaiee Ree pte SpE NER IS 10 10 0 ll 60 0 

White Sea and Petersburg— 

deals, 3in. byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16.0 0 

Fest eee: 8. ; = eh. 4 ° 0 _ is 10 0 
did sebaebdebenneelabin 11 10 ‘ihe 

white deals, Sin. byliin. 14 0 0 |. 15 0 0 

seca p= 3 in, by 9 in. 13 B 0. WO 0 
Bategee <csicscevccrsoussenseqacdpices Se 

Pitch-pine : Meade ............0cssese: 9 0 0... 210 0 

Unler Ste, Baeeeue re al om 0... &6:@ 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 

Oddments .........- se Sbeccagsiess a2 0 0 ” 

Seconds, regular sizes ............ 3 0 «0 » 

Odd mOIAS 6 ines covnysosencsabedvsacons 2 00 . 

Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube. 0 3 6 05 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. - coin Ccneesabeby ose. 03 9 

Snail 6° “aetna ® @::@:... 0 2 6 

Wainscot Oak Logs, perft. cube 0 5 6 06 0 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 00 & 0 08 
inh i ic. cic cesnceumsasaeaasaieanas ios 

tie. Gh Gide ae Fe gees aa 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 011 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .. 6 02 6 

Dry Walnut, ‘American, per ft. 
super. Sib WA sisi ceca 0 010 010 

Teak, per load ..... 18 0 0 200 

American Whitewood “planks, 
per ER, OUI i cesccciscisduseriais 0 eo: . 7 &.3. @ 

Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 

ee by 7 in. yellow, planed and — 

; re Be 

lin. ny Pi, yellow, planed and 

tched ne O04 OU OB. O 
ui Ag? in. yellow, planed and 

WONG ccscccasadcerdoeeaee OM: 3... 2.69 

Lin by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot ... vay OI: 014 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched . O12 6 015 90 
iin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
— ; -. OD 0 016 6 
tin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and aded or V-jointed beds. oll 0 013 6 

Vin, by 7 in. > +» one 018 6 

{i Wo? in wht « » 0 0 Ol 0 

lin. by 7 in. 012 9 015 0 

6 in. at 6d, to 94. per square lees thas 7 in. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
a nang lygnecese were 

Rolled Stee! Joists, ordinary a si a ad. 

ib tag TR 70 7 0 

Compound Girders, ordinary 

SOTIONN .......--ssasrinas 9 0 10 0 0 

Steel Com Oem enn enee 

mpound Stanchions .. -u 0 200 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi 

BAFY BBCCIONS oc cvecssssss. 9 0 10 0 0 

Mitta Plates on mc Oe 8 ee 

"ae Columns & i 
uding ordinary patterns ... 7 10 810 0 

I METALS, Per in London. 

RON— 2 

Common Bars 8 


Staffordshire cries eaeeremantl 





merchant QUANEY  scesapssanavsse 81 
Mild Sent ars .., 5 is 
oy Iron, basis price _. ae - 9 § 
“(tana »; tem on 
Sheet Tron Blac k—~ 2 pete 
812e8 to Bg. ooo 915 

. 2 Mecca 10 15 
Sheet Tron, Galvani Pegs 2 i § 


Shes, 
Ordinary ~ ye 3, 6 ft. ate to —_ 


3ft. to 20 


TO ROTO eee hba ee eewes « 


Se 
ooo Ecocoe ong oe oc Soc COG 


100 
sizes to ig: andl dg 18 10 0 
26 1610 0 


Be visccsces tee 


ceo © of 
[Sula oF? 


Bi: 
3 


th 


. 
. 
- 


coo eo of 
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METALS (continued), 
Per ton, in Lonion. 


Sheet Iron, Gal fla’ £ d. £4 
ne vanised, t, 8. - 
i sizes to Wg............18 0 0 ... os 


rg 
nn 
a 
gi 
i ® 
ts 
3 
oo 


Be. ... ; — 
ted Sheets— 

nary sizes, 6ft. to Sft. 20 ¢. 14 10 
=f and 24g. 14 15 


” 16 5 

Best oft Stoel Sheets 6ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to thicker ..... 12 0 
Sen Bee Stoel Sheets, ae & Meg. = : 
Cut Nails, OE Fagg reospastates 10 10 
wv nder 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &. Per oer in London. 
£ 
Leap—Sheet, puesta 4Ib. and i- 16 9 as + 


Gabventont Corruga 
Ordi 


eoocoso oo 


11 0 90 


He in coils .. ae heer as 
pipe ..... .wiz ~ rtp — 
Com pipe SATA OURE 19 17 _ 

Zixc ee In casks of to ewt. 
Vielle Montagne ..................... 3110 0 .., 
Silesian 2 Ss _ 

Zinc, in bundles, ls. per ewt. extra, 
Corrrr— 
Strong Sheet ...............per Ib. ° 1 0 = 
Thin ” PETAR ERTS — 
Copper nails.......000.0..... 0 © 0 010 —_ 
Copper wire... © 0010. — 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet ” 6 Ol oe 
RE Seatiarie ie oe — 

Trx—English Ingots i » ee Ee a 

Sotpexr—Plumbers’ ....... » 0 0 & ... -- 
Tinmen’s ............... ” 608... 
Blowpipe ............. ae S-% ~ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 

Per Ft., Delivered. 

‘ 24d. 26 oz. fourths ......... 34d. 
Ud. Son. thirds.......... 54d. 
» fourths 44d. 

« 24d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
’ 44d. ” 21 oz. 4)d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., sel 
2d. 





4 Hartley's ............ Figured Rolled, Ox- 
age rian: A ford Rolled, Oce- 
ee Ca cs a anic,Arctic, Muffied, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white............ 34d. 
Ditto, tinted ........... 5d. 
OILS, &e. £s.4 
Raw inaeet Oil in pipes per gallon 0 4 4 
” » in Sea ” 045 
~ ” » in drums ......... ” @ 4-7 
Boiled .. » in barrels......... . 047 
” apenas... ” 0 410 
Turpentine in nae i ” : : : 
” in d - 
Genuine,Ground 1 English White Lead, per ton 2110 0 
Red Lead, Dry ec tains 200 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per owt. O11 6 
Stockholm Tar .........--....-..00 per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. aa oer 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak . ica 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak bins 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 010 0 
Superfine manaryng | asta for seats of 
Churches ........ 01M 6 
Fine Elastic i 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Pale French Oil Oe Ee 
E ll Flating Varnish 918 0 
te Pale Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Pa 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ..................:0se00 010 6 
Best Black Japan... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black .............<-.<--:00:c:ceeeeeeeeeeees 0380 
Barkin Black  ........0cccccc-cccsecseseeseeeeereeneneeenes 016 0 
I acs nenaiacegtfonessiboninsmntruishevennt 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ...............-<-----+<++ 010 6 
———oa 2 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.--All communications with om cornet S iit 
and artistic matters should be addressed a 
ih Bo Lo adhe perega by nate) 
advertisements and exclusively 
business pa be midreeeed ¥ “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not setanghean Editor. 
Au 


communications m 
name and address of the sender, 
tion or not. No notice can be 


articles, letters, and 
hg ~~ org om tng with the 


“whether or pt - 
taken of anonymous 


authors. 
undertake to return rejected communi- 
BB Mss Syre Editor cannot be responsible for 


wings, ° uscripts, or other docu- 
See, ee oe meee samples. sent to or left at this 
Oflon, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or at this office for con- 
sideration bear the owner's name and oe 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay an 

may result from inattention to this. 

‘Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend » drawing A blication, is giveu 
pon aadlg oa ay sie Si, right Ceecioct 
a The vaisipt by the author of a 


of an urticle in type does not necessarily imply its 


teeeptanee Premiated Design in 
N —Lilustrations of the First cramp era af oe 
accopted for publication by the » whether they 
have been formaily y asked for or not. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
troms tm Office to reaianta in any part of tne United Kington 
et the alge y mage Fant Fy delivery by Friday 
Morning's in London and its suburbs. 


Lg tm parts of 


T free, Zia, 8d. annum; 
‘o Canada, post- per 1 China, Cey! 


Europe, America, suena, New Zealand 





etc., Mia. per annum. 
Remictiances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be sees & 
ike Peousher, THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W 
> 
el 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion — this youn | 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not (ater than 10 a.m. on Thereten. 'N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders ted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for specia] reasons. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BO’NESS.-—For laying, etc., 4 miles of 10-in. cast- 
_— Te for the Town Council. Mr. John Louden, 
urveyor, Bo'ness : 


B yee . £1,300 0 0! Henderson & 
Jipps & Sned can . £1,429 4 6 
don ...... 1,766 5 0 T. Wilson... 1404 9 4 
D. McColl 1,685 1 5 C.Pollock&Co. 1,384 14 2 
Brown & Kin- Baikie & Sellar 1,362 9 0 
+ caid ..... 1,662 211 D.Boyce&Son 1,357 511 
G. Mackay & D. Adamson 1,261 4 6 
Son 1,600 12 8 G.Grant&Son 1,147 2 4 
R. C. Crawford W. Dobson 119 4 6 
& Co. ; 1,583 7 2 P. McCallion.. 1,105 19 6 
W. G. Flett 1,460 0 0 A. Robertson, 
R. C. Brebner Inverkeith- 
& Co. 1438 0 0 ing* 1,004 14 1 
Black Bros. 1,434 11 4 A. D. Wilson.. 1077 9 6 





CHILLERTON (Isle of Wight).—For the erection of 

pumping-station buildings, ete., at Roan Meadow, for 

Shanklin Urban District Council. Mr. Ernest Charles 
Cooper, Engineer, the Council Chambers, Shanklin, 


Isle = Wight. Quantities by enter _ 
A. Streeter & Co. .. eer Fe 
A. P. Williams 923 0 


G. 8. > svete Clarence-road, Shank- 
lin 893 10 





CROYDON.—For enlargement of the Central Poly- 
technic. Mr. H. Carter Pegg, architect, Thornton 


Heath :— 
Foster & Dicksee, W. Akers & Co.,Ltd. £5,539 
Ltd. wieaicns 25,995 | W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. 5,430 
8S. E. Moss ......... 5,967 | J. Bowyer & Co. 5,376 
F. & G. Foster ... 5,878 | W. Smith & Sons 5,367 
Spencer, Santo, &Co., G. Everitt .. 5,350 
Eta......... 5,834 | E. J. Saunders 5,300 
F. W. Honour 5,820 | J. Smith&Sons, Ltd., 
F. Gough & Co. ..... 5,759] Norwood 5,252 
McC. E. Fitt . 5,679 
EPPING.—For the erection of an infi and 


master’s house, etc., at the workhouse, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Tooley & Foster, architects. Buck- 


hurst Hill :— 
fF. J. Coxhead . £6,984 00 


L. Lown & Co. £8,585 00 
P. Wood &Sons 8,052 00° F.& G. Foster 6,881 00 


J.Parren&Son 8006109 G. Parker & 

A. Webb 7,945 00, Sons ; 6,359 00 
J. W. Trudgett 7,729 00/P. R. 6,338 10 0 
B. E. Nightin- J. Smith & Sons 6,798 00 

gale 7,575 00)\F.&E. Davey... 6,747 00 
J. Chessum & |H. C. Horswill 6,698 00 

Sons .. 7,402 00;\J. Whiffin & 

E. G. Brown ... 7,400 00| Sons ..... 6,662 18 1 
Leslie & Co .. 7,360 00 |W. Lawrence & 
H. Young & | Son... . 6642 00 

Sons 7,256 00/3. Day 6,620 16 0 
R. Warriner .. 7,231 00°) A. Fairhead 6,616 00 
R. A. Lowe & | Fitch & Cox 6,509 00 

Co. ; 7,221 00/A.H.Fryd..... 6568 00 
H. F. Webb & C. S. Foster & 

Co ... 7,002 00: Son... -... 6446 00 
F. W. Burtweli 7,074 10 0 | Mattock Bros... 6,407 00 
C. P. Roberts & . Clark & Sons*.. 5,997 15 0 

Lcsininanin RMD OO} 





GORLESTON.—For additions to premises, Gorleston 
Li tion. Mr. G. Scott-Cockrill, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Gt. Yarmouth :— 

Cockrill 








W. Cockrill ...... £285 15 0|R. Youn 8 s 
R. Wales . 237 (0 o| (Mason)* . £37 0 0 
J. Sawyer* aenee 212 10 10 
GREAT YARMOUTH.—For at the work- 
house and nurses’ home, for the 
gue Goffin, King. t, 
Yarmouth Lei cnc ceiguabbiRicwuinactans £107 5 6 
HA —— WICK.—For the external painting of 
the casual wards, etc., at Gainsboroagh-road, for the 
ae Time. 
Weeks. 
ee =n ; = : 
CF, MIRE ec ks scsdtntenses 
Sy ENS Sree: Seater 5 160 0 
PP me padaconama . = : 
i... 3 . Im 0 
Woollaston & Co 4 1m 0 
W. King &Son .................. 3 135 0 
G. A. Roster) Se © iw 119 10 
‘A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. ee 10 06 
pa Ee ORI REE 4... 48) 
B. Richards & Son .................. 6 2... 17 0 
& i. —.* Camomile- . > 
Woollaston Bros.................... # ... @& 0 
Wine & OW bkicis cis iccccnn.. 4 ca ee 
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LIVERPOOL.—For the extension of the Royal 


Southern Hospital Nurses’ Home, for the Committee. 
Mr. Alfred C w, architect, Union-court, Live’ 1. 
Quantities by Messrs. D. Howarth & Son, Unity- 
buildings, 22, Lord- t — 
Heche & Sactng Bis wuss Acikcsacnsuts ay : ° 
es & Stirling ........................ 318 
MN Ae iacisicussnscecsesasoceani .274 0 0 
& Backhouse 139 0 0 
meg 8 2,131 2 7 
Bs WahogG, Waktom” .... 0.0665 siccccinsss 42 0 


LONDON.—For inal works. Mr. T. Jay — 
architect and surveyor, 61, Munster-road, Fulha 


8.W. 
Shop Fittings, for Mr. R. W. Pugh, 129, High-street, 
Camden Town, 
H. W: e- ponies .. £182 19| Jones Bros., 
Lyne & 161 0; Tooting* £156 0 


Shop a6 a Fittings, for Messrs. Esdale & Bond, 
1, King-street, Hao.mersmith. 

E, Pollard & Co. .. £317. 0} J. Glover £292 0 
J. W. Cooke .. $15 0] J. Curtis* 280 0 
Shop Front and Fittings, for Messrs. Airey 4 Whevier, 
129, Regent-street. 

S$. Haskins & Bros. £221 10 | E. Pollard. £209 0 
Lyne & Sons 210 0! F. Sage & Co.* 207-0 


Structural Work, for J. Williams & Co., 174, 180, 
Southwark Park- road, 8. 
J. A. FPraney & Lyne & Sons £367 0 
Sons £ Jones Bros.* .. 357 0 


Bronze Metal Shop uae J. Williams & Co., 178, 180, 
Southwark Park-road, S.E. 

Harries & Sheldon £648 6| F. Sage & Co. £508 0 

Wenham & Wilson 613 0/| S.Haskins& Bros.* 506 0 

E. Pollard ... . 8 0 


Structural Work, for Messrs. Pyne Bros., 





Lewisham, 





G. F. Havell ..... £1,950 0]| Lyne & Sons £1,670 0 
G. Parker & Sons 1,802 0} Jones Bros.* 140 0 
Adamson & Sons 1,746 0 

Structural Work, for Messrs. Hinds & Co., Blackheath, Ltd. 
W. Mills & Sons... £385 0) Lyne & Sons £330 0 
G. Parker & Sons 34 0/ G. F. Havell* 225 0 


Bronze Metal Fronts, for Messrs. Hinds & Co., 
Blackheath, Ltd. 

£336 0| S. Haskins & Bros.* £301 0 
302 0, 


F. Sage & Co. 
E. Pollard & Co. 


LONDON.—-For the provision of new and the altera- 
tion of existing switchgear, and the provision of trans- 
formers, at the Camberwell, Elephant and Castle, 
Holborn, New Cross, and Wandsworth sub-stations, and 
No. 23, Belvedere-road, for the London County 
Council :-— 

A. Reyrolle & Co., Ltd. . 

Perranti, Ltd. ; 

Electric and Ordnance Accessories 

Co., Ltd. . 8,491 10 0 

General Electric Co., Ltd. Se 7,975 9 4 

British Westinghouse Electric and 


£8,846 0 0 
8,639 13 1 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd., .. 7,884 18 0 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd. . 7,224 0 0 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., Charlton. . 7,056 0 0 


The estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways, 
comparable with the above tenders, is £6,200. 





LONDON.—For certain painting work at Deptford 
pumping-station, for the London County Council : 


J.H. Beeley _.. £86417 7 | Lole & Co. .. £514 1 6 
F. W. Loasby... 772 0 0'| H. Hudgell 500 17 11 
W. Dudley 696 11 Li . Proctor & 
R. Wo en Mls Sons, Plum- 
Ps 553 0 0 stead, S.E.* 487 9 7 
H. Inns 538 0 0 | H. E. Townsend 
Views & Co.... 531 10 0 (trading as 
T. Brown & Son 52618 3 Townsends)... 47414 5 
W. Bailey 519 19 11 





LONDON.—For the provision and erection of a 
7-ft. 6-in. diameter hinged flap-valve required in con- 
nexion with the enlargement of the Abbey Mills 
pumping-station, for the London County Council :— 


Se mae SS 


Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. £184 
' J. Cochrane .. 140 
4 J. Blakeborough & Sons 130 
i Markham & Co., Ltd., Chesterfield* 125 
i 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For wiring and fit electric 


at the t sheapeteteie fire-station, for 


Council 
Ww. J. r. Pryer & hice oc icinadadcnivanapaenahions £190 10 
Malcolm & I on scus pcasboessanaas 174 0 
A. Hawkins & Sons, 125-128, London- 
road, Southwark, S.E.* ..............0..... 157 10 


[The Chief Engineer's estimate, 
tenders, is £180. - 





MORTON BANKS (Keighley). _For erecti 
irs of semi-detached houses. Messrs. John 

Sons, North-street, Keighley :— 

Mason: E. Turner 

Slater: W. H. & E. Walton... 

Plasterer: C. & D. Antrum.. 

Plumber: W. Wallace 

Jowner and Painter : Keighley Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 


£1,430 


3 ran of Keighley. ] } 





hting 
e London ity 


comparable with the 


NORWICH.—For addition and alteration to drapery 
shop, 21, St. Benedict’s-street. Mr. Arthur J. Chambers, 


architect and aituer Norwich :— 





T. JOBBOOM ..5..060606... R. Daws & Son ......... £548 
G. E. Hawes & Sons ... 07 * GS | |" gieeeearone Bt 
T. Gill & Son ............ 578 
[All of Norwich. } 
OXFORD.—For the erection of County Offices in 
New-road, for the County Council. . Sidney 


Stallard, County Surveyor. 
Pearson Shaw & Son, Notting 
Foster & Dicksee ... £8,733 


J. Parnall & Son...... 8,600] W. L. Franklin 


— by Messrs. C. 
Bearsmmore & West & ay 


A. Estcourt & Sons. 8,534] T.H. Kingerlee &Son 7 507 


E. C. Hughes ........, 8,410] Benfield & = 7,557 
J. Simms & Son . 8,243 | Hackley Bros... 7,527 
S. Hutehins & Sons.. 8,201 Wyatt & Son ..... 7,500 
J. 8. Kimberle 8,100 | Wooldri & Simp- 

C. H. Hunt & 7,887 son, Oxford* ..... 7,300 


(County Offices in —- stone. | 


ROMFORD.— For supplying and fixing Norway 


ea kerb, for the 
rge Lapwood, Highway Surveyor :— 


ural District Council. Mr. 


W. J. Lingwood £293 11 0; W. Griffiths & 

Parsons & Par- Co., Ltd. ...... £230 12 0 
sons T. W. Moss. 229 " : 

W. H. Wheeler & B. W. Glenny 222 





> ae 269 08|R. A. Bonnett... 221 
W.&C. French.. 254 30)A. W. Porter, 
Free & Son 240 42] Leyton* ..... 202 13 10 





_— Border,& 
ae 231 12 0 


Surveyor’ 8 estimate, £197 18s. | 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, =. 


SLATERS and TILERS. 





PENRHYN-BANGOR, 
OAKELEY.PoRTMADOG ; SLATES. 


HAND-MADE BROSELEY 
OLD-STYLE ESSEX 


FINE RED COLOUR 
Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


TILES. 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[FEBRUARY 17, IQIt, 


TREFOREST.—-For the erecti j 
detached villas, for the Forest Buildine (. bt 
Parry Williams, & Co., arc! riteets ang 


C. P. Oliver 
Webb & Sons 


J. Harry, mayer. 


UPTON t (nene Ryde).—For making new ro, 1, 
ing the old road, and lay water main, for Ke” 
bes ag Carter. Mr. Ernest A. Swane, ¢ .E., — 


i Jame -road, Ryde, Isle of Wight : 


Pon — 
iisrvskasniasse 8,370 0 
Williams & James 8,190 0 


£8,610 6 
7,926 0 
7,659 9 














Ee 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham eon moby Aye 
The Doulting Stone Co. ©. Trask & Son, 


Norton, Stoke-under- sang " Somerset, 

London Agent:— Mr. E. ‘A. Williams 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 

Asphalte.—The arent and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, ry 
Poultry, E.C. —The best and materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
— flat roofs, a opabads and milk. 
granaries, rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Em and efficient Staff fi 
wae oe ee 
4&6, East Harding-st., Fotter-lane, E.C. 


goa oo aed 
ay ay "h 00, in, 
Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, Ti" 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 











The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asphalt 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aad all informatics 
apply at the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





ee 





Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 
23 Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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